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The annotated bibliography on identification and 
intervention of handicaps in early childhood contains approximately 
85 abstracts and associated indexing inforoation for documents 
selected from the computer file of the Council for Exceptional 
Children's Information Center and published from 1958 to 1973. It is 
explained that the abstracts were chosen according to criteria of 
availability of document to user, current applicability, information 
value, author reputation, and classical content. Preliminary 
information explains how to read the abstract (a sample abstract is 
included for identification of abstract parts), how to use the author 
and subject indexes, how to order documents through the Educational 
Resources Information Center Reproduction Service, and how to order 
"Exceptional Child Education Abstracts" in which the abstracts were 
originally published. Also provided are a list of terms searched to 
compile the bibliography and a list of journals from which articles 
were abstracted. References included treat aspects such as preschool 
curriculum, prevention of* learning disabilities, screening programs, 
and intervention programs. (DB) 
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Tlie work presented or reported herein was performed pursuant to a g^ant from the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, US Office of Education, Depdrtnr>ent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Hovwever^ the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy 
of the US Office of Education and no official endorsement by the US Office of Education should 
be inferred. 



The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

With a grant from the US Office of Education^ the CEC Information Center was established at The Council for Exceptional 
ChiMren to serve as a comprehensive source of Information on research, instructional materials, programs, administration^ 
tiacher education, methods, curriculum, etc. for the field of special education. The Center functions as the Clearinghouse on 
Exceptional Children in the Educational Resources Information Centers (ERIC) program and also as a member center in the 
Special Education IMC/RMC Network. In addition, the CEC Center*s program includes a commitment to a concentrated effort 
towards the development of products which will interpret research results Into educational methods and practices. 

How to Use This Bibliography 

The Exceptional Child Bibliography Scries was initiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re- 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of information requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained In the biblio- 
^aphies are drawn from the computer file of abstracts whkh represents the CEC Information Center's complete holdings as of 
the date indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by Information Specialists is performed on each bibliography. From the total number of abstracts drawn 
from the file on a particular topic, selection is made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availability of the 
document to the user » currency, information value, author *$ reputation, and classical content. The number of abstracts selected 
to appear in a bibliography may vary from one to 100, depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bib lographks as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 25 percent of pres. 
ently available material on a given topic. 

How to Read the Abstract 

Each abstract contains three sections-bibliographic* data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic 
section provides the document's identifying number (ED and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, and availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
document s contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Bxctptional Children Bibliography Series contain author and/or subject indexes. In these bibliogra- 
phies, readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index to be referred to specific ab- 
stract numbers. Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under two or more 
subjects m the subject index. 

How to Purchase Documents 

Documents with an ED number and EDRS availability indicated may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 

Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, the quarterly 
abstract publication of the Council for Exceptional Children. Approximately 750 abstracts covering the broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) 
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INDEXING TERMS SEARCHED 



Indexing terms used to retrieve information on Identification and Intervention of Handicaps in Early Childhood Uom 
the Center's computer file of abstracts are listed alphabetically below: 

Infancy 

Infant Behavior 

Infant Development Research 

Infantile Cerebral Paralysis 

Infants 

Premature Infants 
JOURNALS USED 

Abstracts of articles from the following periodicals appear in this bibliography: 

Academic Therapy, 1539 Fourth Street. San Rafael. CaUfornla 94901 

American Annals of the Deaf 5034 Wisconsin Avenue. Washington. D.C 20016 

American i:ducation, U»S. Government Printing Office. Washington. D.C, 20014 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 49 Sheridan Avenue. Albany, New York 12210 

American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 6000 Executive Boulevard. Suite 200. RockviUc. Maryland 20852 

American Journal of Orthopsychology, 1790 Broadway. New York, New York 10019 

Child Development, University of Chicago Press. 5801 Ellis Avenue. Chicago. Illinois 60637 

Child Psychiatry and Human Development, 2852 Broadway & Mornlngside Streets. New York. New York 10025 

Child Welfare, Child Welfare League of America. Inc.. 67 irving Place. New York, New York 10003 

Children Today, Superintendent of Documents. G.P.O . Washington. D.C. 20402 

Children's House, RO. Box 1 11. CaldweU. New Jersey 07006 

Educate, 33 West 60th Street. New York. New York 10023 

Education of the Visually Handicapped, 1604 Spnice Street. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

Educational Horizons, 2000 East 8th Street. Bloomir.gtoii. Indiana 47401 

Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive. Reston. Virginia 22091 

//earing and Speech News, 814 Thayer Avenue. Silver Spring. Maryland 20910 

Inter-Clinic Information BuUetin, 317 E. 34th Street. New York. New York 10016 

Journal of the American Optometric Association, 7000 Chippewa Street. St. Louis. Missouri 631 19 

Journal of Auditory Research, Box N, Groton. Connecticut 06M0 

Journal of Autism rtnd Childhood Schizophrenia, Script Publishif^g Co.. 1511 K Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20005 

Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry, Maxwell House. Fairview Park. Elmsford. New York 10523 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease* 428 R, Preston Street. Baltimore, ^^<ryland 21202 

Journal of Psychology, 2 Commercial Street. Provincetown, Massachusetts 02657 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 9030 Old Georgetown Road. Washington. D.C. 20014 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 9030 Old Georgetown Road. Washington. D.C. 20014 

Mental Retardation, 49 Sheridan Avenue. Albany. New York 12210 

Merrill' Palmer Quarterly, 71 East Ferry Avenue. Detroit. Michigan 48202 

A^^H' Outlook for the Blind, American Fo»indatiort for the Blind. 15 W. 1 6th Street. New York. New York 1001 1 
Pediatrics, American Academy of Pediatrics. Evanston. Illinois 60204 
Psychology in the Schools, 4 Conant Square. B»^ndon, Vermont 05733 
Rehabilitation Literature, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago. Illinois 60612 

Rehabilitation Teacher, National Braille Press. Inc., 88 St. Stephen Street, Ba^^on. Massachusetts 021 IS 
Sight Saving Review, 79 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10016 

Slow-Learning Child, Librarian Serials Section Main Library, U. of Queensland. St. Lucia, Bristone. AUSTRALIA 4067 
Volta R£y iw, 1537 35th Street. RW.. Washington. D.C. 20007 



The abstracts in this bibliography were selected from Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, Volumes I-V, No. 2. 
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Preschool Progiams for the Education of the Handicapped 
Summary Report 

Increasingly in recent years* the slates are altering their special education laws to, in some states, require that education 
be provided lo preschool children - while in others, to encourage the development of such programs. In the process of 
creating these programs, five legal mechanisms are used. These are summarized below and followed by a listing of the :tates 
which fall into each category. Some states use more than one mechanism. 

1. Preschool education must be provided to handicapped children if it is provided to other children in the pubUc 
schools - Pennsylvania, Massachusetts. 

2. Preschool education program must be provided to all handicapped children - Illinois, Oklahoma. Preschool education 
must be provided if It is included in the state plan - Texas, Kentucky. 

3. Preschool education programs must be provided if pre-established conditions are met: 

a. Programs must be provided if they are critical to a child*s achieving later educational success - Connecticut, 
Maryland. 

b. Programs must be provided if a petition is presented to the local district on behalf of five or more handicapped 
children. If Iher are ten or more such children, a petition is not needed and programs must be provided • Louisiana, Montana. 
(In Montana, the petition can be presented on behalf of four children and the children can be counted from birth on.) 

c. Programs must be provided **wherever practicable" from age 4 - EKflaware. 

4. Preschool programs may be provided strictly as a local option with no state aid to children below age 5 • Utah. 

5. Preschool programs may be provided for alt handicapped children beginning: 

a. At age 3 - California, Florida, Georgia, West Virginid, Rhode Island, and Indiana. 

b. At age 3 for speciHed disabilities^ * Colorado (physically handicapped), Nevada (physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded), Ohio deaf, biind)< 

c. At age 4 - Tennessee 

d. At age 4 for specific learning disabilities - Minnesota (deaf, blind, physically handicapped, speech defectivt), 
New Hampshire (deaf). 

e. At age 2 - Oklahoma (he^'.ring handicapped, visually handicapped). 

f. At birth - Verniont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Nebraska, New Jersey, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, North Carolina, Oregon, Mississippi, and Michigan. 

g. At birth for specific disabilities - Nevada (aurally handicapped), Maine (speech handicapped). 

6. The remaining 12 states have no provisions for pre-school education for handicapped children: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Mis^souri, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, South Carolina, and Wyoming. 
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ABSTRACT 10126 

EC 01 0126 BD 016 341 

PuW. Dale Jan 67 25p. 
Moli^or. M. Graham 

A CurrktiluiD for Uk PrcKhool 

Southern Wisconsin Colony Sch. Dept., 
Union Grove 

Wisconsin Dept. Pub. Welfare, Madison. 
Div. Mem. Hygiene 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
avrkulUm; mentally handicapped; pre- 
scIk>o1 children; educable mentally handi- 
capped; trainable mentally handicapped; 
institutional schools; institutionalized 
(persons); preschool curriculum; pre- 
school progjTuns; cuniculum guides; resi- 
dential schools; residential programs; 
Southern Wisconsin Colony and Training 
School 

Planned to provide stimulation and expe- 
riences similar to those which a mother 
might provide at home, the preschool 
program of the Southern Wiiconsin Col- 
ony and Training School serves the men- 
tally handicapped. Experiences provide 
opportunities for indulgence of curiosity 
and imagination^ comfortable competi- 
tion With self and others, recognition and 
attention as an individual, participation 
to foster growth in individual capacities, 
and social participation. Experiences are 
outlined in four major areas-(l) self 
care, (2) body usage. (3) basic knowl- 
edge, and (4) self expression. Teaching 
suggestions are presented for each area. 
The bibliography lists 10 items. (DP) 

ABSTRACT 10132 

EC 01 0132 ED 013 118 

PuW. Date Mar 67 59p. 
Beery, Keith E. 

Plreschoot Prediction und Prevention of 

Uarni^ng Dfeabllltks. 

San Rafael City Schools, California 

Marin Co. Supt. Sch. Off., San Rafael, 

California 

OEO-4-7-008742-203! , OEO^-7.068743 
•1507 

EDRS mf .he 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; tests; Identification; 
preschool children; children; prediction; 
predictive measurement; prevention; au- 
ditory tests; task performance; prognos- 
ik: tests; psychological tesis; screening 
tests; longitudinal studies; language tests; 
psycholinguistics; Developmental Test of 
Visual Motor Integration; Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities; ITPA 

The initial screening phase of a 4-year 
longitudinal study designed to predict 
and prevent learning disabilities tn a gen- 
eral school population is reported. 
Children (aged 3 1/2 to 5 1/2) of ar. entire 
school district were invjied to the 
Schools to be Kreened for evidence of 
potential learning disability. These chil* 
-1-^ ---ere to be rescreened annually and 
- "for academic achievement at the 
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conclusion of kindergarten and of first 
and second grade. Screening involvec^ 
audiomelfic, visual, and psychological 
testing. Teachers administered the fol- 
lowing tests to all children-Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA ), 
Developmental Test of Visual«Motor In- 
tegration (VMl ), Kepharl Percept- 
ual'Molor Rating Scale, Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, and Teacher's Behav- 
ioral Rating Scale. The 365 children in 
the experimental and control groups 
were assigned by matching sex, chronol* 
ogical age, mean ITPA language age, 
piekindergarten experience, and pro^te 
similarity. Results from the experimental 
children were forwarded to their future 
schools and physicians with suggestions 
for preventative guidance. It was foui.d 
that boys did as well as girls In both tht 
younger and older groups, which appears 
to be contrary to the more usual finding 
that girls are more ready than boys as 
they approach kindergarten age. 
Enrollment bias seems to be evidenced 
in the comparison between the results of 
older and younger children, as the 
younger children performed at a higher 
level, relative to their chronological ages, 
than did the older children. The test pat- 
terns revealed nearly twice as many vis- 
uat'motor deficits as there were audito- 
ry. vocal deficits and almost twice as 
many association, encoding* and se- 
quencing deficits as there were decoding 
(reception of information) deficits in both 
experimental and control groups. Figures 
and tables present statistical information. 
Thirty-six references are listed. (TM) 

ABSTRACT 11333 

EC 01 1333 ED 020 602 

Publ. Date 19 May 67 37p. 
Early Identit^^allon and Mitigation ol 
Learning Problems, Annual Symposi 
um (3rd, New Brunswick^ New Jersey, 
May 19, 1967). 

Rutgers, tht State University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; Identification; identi- 
fication tests; educational theories; edu- 
cational objectives; diagnostic leaching; 
educational testing; individual differ- 
ences; immaturity; minimally brain in- 
jured; preschool children 

Tr/o speeches consider learning disabili- 
ties. In the first, a discussion of the early 
Identification and management of neuro- 
phrenic children, Edgar A. Doll explains 
his concept of neurophrenia and the 
importance of early identification and 
discusses the use of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale and Pre^School and At- 
tainment Record in clinical assessment. 
Guidelines for the growth and develop- 
ment of ihese children are outlined, a 
case study of a neurophrenic child is 
presented, and 20 references are listed, 
fn a second speech on learning disorders 
and the preschool child» Sylvia O. Ri- 
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chardson discusses identifying character- 
istics and medical histories usually found 
among children with learning disabilities. 
Emphasis is placed upon eart idenlifica' 
tion (at 5 years or younger) and appropri- 
ate educational methods recognizing indi- 
vidual differences. An unpublished study 
is reviewed in support of the theory that 
behavioral descriptions of immaturity are 
representative of objective measureable 
differences along various dimensions 
(physical, social, emotional). (RS) 

ABSTRACT 11SS3 

EC 01 1553 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Jan 67 lOp. 
Vernon, McCay 

Prematurity and Deafness^ The Mag- 
nitude and Nature of the Problem 
Among Deaf Children. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V33 N5 P289.98 
Jan 1967 

t)escriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; hearing loss; pre- 
mature infants; hard of hearing; deaf; 
multiply handicapped; etiology; intellig- 
ence; academic achievement; minimally 
brain injured; neurological defects; audi- 
omeiric tests; emotional adjustment; 
Bender Gestelt Test; Diagnostic Screen- 
ing Form for Detection of Neurological 
Impairment in Deaf Children 

To investigate the relationship between 
prematurity and deafness, 1,468 deaf or 
proforjndly hard of hearing children (ages 
3 to 21 years) were studied. Of these, 
257 children had a birth weight of 5 
pounds, 8 ounces, or less, and prematuri- 
ty was the only known caus^ in 175 of 
the 257 cases. As birth weight dropped. 
IQ diminished appreciably {below 3 
pounds, 4 ounces, the mean IQ was be- 
k)w 80). Data based on the Stanford 
Achievement Test scores, school re- 
cords, and teacher evaluations indicated 
th^t these children achieved at half the 
rale of normally hearing children and 
two thirde the rate of deaf children of 
deaf parents. One out of every five of 
the 175 was essentially unable to be edu- 
cated. Psychological evaluations, teacher 
ratings, and school records revealed that 
one-fourth to one-third of the subjects 
had severe emotional problems; the 
Binder Gestali Test, the screening for 
the detection of neurological npairment, 
and audiograms indicated the presence of 
brain damage. The lower the birth 
weight, the greater the incidence of mul- 
tiple handicaps (over t o thirds cf pre- 
mature deaf children were mullipl) hand- 
icapped) and the more serious th^; handi- 
cap. (A J) 

ABSTRACT 20310 

EC 02 0310 SDN.A. 
Publ. Date Mar 68 5p. 
Downs, M?rion P. 

identidcatlon and Training ol the D^'af 
Chlld--BirthtoOne Year. 

EDRS not available 

Volta Review; V70 N3 P154-8 Mar 1968 
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fttNy.ripioJfs; exceptional whlM oduuuion; 
iifurally handicapped; idcnhficalion; aural 
siimuli; language devclopmeni; infancy 

Although programs of ei^rly detection of 
infant hearing are still in experimen- 
tal stages, cerlain benefits have been 
noted. In addition to the welfare of (he 
individual child, there is knowledge 
g2;«ned from studying pre finguistic uciivi- 
lics of the deaf infant, and from labora- 
lory findings of temporal bone pathology. 
Clinicians have noted that infants with 
severe hearing losses can become hear- 
ing-oriented when hearing aids are fitted 
and training is begun before 2 years of 
age. It is felt that intonation and auditory 
feedback are being developed during the 
babbling period (up to about 7 months). 
There is no distinction between babbling 
of deaf and hearing infants up to this 
age, but differences appear shortly there- 
after. Amplification for the deaf child 
shouJd begin early lo counteract these 
deviations from normal. In both deaf and 
hearing children a quiescent period foh 
lows and lasts until about 1 year of age. 
During this period, parents should be in- 
structed to heighten auditory and verbal 
stimulation for the deaf child who wears 
a hearing aid. Harly testing programs 
should be utilized to prevent language 
handicapping. (JB) 

ABSTRACT 20722 

KC 02 0722 F.DN.A. 

Publ. Date Jan67 3p. 

Corrigan, Francis V. and Others 

The Influence of Trematurity on 

School Performance. 

HDRS not available 

American Journal of Menial Deficiency: 
V7I N4 P.VVVr Jan 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
premature infants; academic achieve- 
ment; mental development; academic 
performance 

Current grade level achievements and 
overall academic average of 200 prema- 
turely born (study group) and 200 full 
term children (control group) born in 
1954 were compared. The data obtained 
indicated that two of every three chil- 
dren of the control group were in an av- 
erage (gratfe 5) to above average grade 
level for their age but, less than six of 
every 10 children in the study group 
were reported to be in an average grade 
level. Tables also point out the dispro- 
portionality of children in special classes; 
59f of the study group were in special 
classes, but only .50^ of the control 
group were in similar classes. 
Statistically significant responses were 
not obtained » however, the trend of gen- 
eral academic superiority of the control 
group was illustrated. A special study 
group was also included to measure 
these same variables in children whose 
birth weights were 1500 grams or less. 
(WW) 

ABSTRACT 20821 

KC 02 0821 F.D032 687 

Publ. Date 68 329p. 
Perspectives on }lum»n Deprivation: 
Biological* Psychotogical, and Social. 
O (ational Institute of Child Health and 
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Human Development. Bethesda, Mary- 
lund; 

Public Health Service (DHFW). Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
HDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
dis:idvantaged youth; human develop- 
ment; environmental influences; research 
reviews (publications); personality devel- 
opment; cognitive development; language 
development; social development; social 
factors; behavior development; biological 
influences; maturation; motor develop- 
ment; emotional development; social 
structure; prenatal influences; infants; 
cultural disadvantagement; psychological 
needs 

The work of four task forces on human 
deprivation is reported. Aspects of depri- 
vation treated include psychosocial dep- 
rivation and personality development; 
influences of biological, psychological, 
and social (deprivations upon (earning and 
performance; socialization and social 
structure; and biological substrates of 
development and behavior. For each 
aspect, research is reviewed and sugges- 
tions are made for future research. Also 
provided is a synthesis of a 2-day confer- 
ence on research policy for psychosocial 
deprivation which concerned itself with 
the areas mentioned above. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 20002 
F.C 02 0862 HD 028 559 

Pub!. Date 66 |8p. 
Recommended Guidelines (or PKU 
Programs. 

Children's Bureau (DHF.W). Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
RDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
•special health problems; mentaily handi- 
capped; infancy; identification: clinical 
diagnosis; medical evaluation; medical 
treatment; screening tests; followup stud^ 
ies; dietetics; nutrition; medical services; 
psychological services; social services; 
family role; metabolism; Phenylketonu- 
ria; PKU 

A discussion of screening tests for phen- 
ylketonijria (PKU) recommends and pro- 
vides some data on »wo tests, lists five 
disadvantages of urine tests, and discuss- 
es three new tests. Also considered are 
the role of the central laboratory facility 
and seven suggestions for screening dif- 
fcrent types of infants ."t different limes. 
Treatment or followup programs are 
mentioned with the focus on confirmatO' 
ry tests and eight references to articles 
on procedures. Services included as ben- 
eficial to a comprehensive multidiscipli- 
nary program for longtcrm followup and 
care are pediatric, nutritional, nursing, 
social, psychological, and biochemical 
laboratory' and consultation services. 
Other cof^siderations discussed arc the 
family of the PKU child, the clinical 
management of the patients, and the fre- 
quent monitoring of blood levels, (l.F) 

ABSTRACT 21046 
KC 02 1046 ED N.A. 

PubL Date Dec 69 |6p. 
Hoverstcn, Gloria H.; Moncur. John P. 
Stimuli and Intensity Factors in Test- 
ing Infants, 



I'DRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research: 
VI2 N4 P687.702 Dec 1969 
Paper Presented at National Convention 
of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association (42nd, Washington. D. C, 
Nov. 19-22, 1966). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicaf^ed; evaluation tech- 
niques; infants; auditory iests: screening 
tests; electronic equipment; stimuli; aural 
stimuli; testing 

To acquire auditory normative dMa for 
infants, five types of sound stimuli were 
administered randomly at each of four 
hearing levels. Subje9ts were 21 
thrcc-month-old and 22 eighl-month-old 
infants; all were screened to eliminate 
high risk babies and were considerf J !o 
be dcvclopmcntally normal. The five lest 
stimuli (white noise, pulsed; 500 Hz, 
pulsed; 4(X)0Hz, pulsed; voice; and mu^ 
sic) were presented in a sound-field 
through equidistant loudspeakers via 
tape. Behavioral changes were recorded 
by two observers. As predicted, percent- 
age of response increased with increased 
he?ring level. In order to reach the 50% 
point of response, hearing levels varying 
from 23 dB (voice stimulus) to 72 dB 
(4000 Hz stimulus) above normal adull 
threshold were necessary. Voice general- 
ly resulted in the largest percentage of 
responses for both age gro'jps at each 
hearing level. The 3-month-old infants 
generally gave fewer responses than the 
8-month-oid infants at comparable hear- 
ing levels. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 21214 

KC 02 1214 ED N.A. 

PuW. Date Dec 69 4p. 

Read, Merrill S. 

Malnutrition and l^arnltig. 

American Education; V5 NIO PI 1-4 Dec 

1969 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
nutrition; disadvantaged youth; intellec- 
tual development; national surveys; re- 
search reviews (publications); infancy; 
physical development: intelligence differ- 
ences; environmental influences; eating 
habits; health: socioeconomic influences; 
medical research; learning characteris- 
tics; learning processes 

Evidence is collected to show the rela- 
tionship between nutrition and intellec- 
tual behavior, and physical growth. A 
report of the National Nutrition Survey 
begun in 1968 confirms the eJjistence of 
nutritional problems among the poor in 
the United States. Other surveys and 
numerous reports of research conducted 
in the United States and South America 
delve into the major factors contributing 
to poor nourishment and the resulting 
influence on intellectual potential. Tht 
nutritional status during the first year of 
life is seen to highly influence learning 
experiences and possibly affect subse- 
quent intellectual development. Ihc 
problem of determining whether malnu* 
trition, disease* or the social environ- 
mental factors of poverty have the great- 
est effect on mental development is ex- 
amined. It is concluded that foremost 
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among ihc problems requiring resolution 
h ihe development of a battery of tests 
that can measure the behavioral and so< 
ciai variables involved and that are appli- 
cable 10 varied social groups. (WW) 

ABSTBACT 21520 

EC02l52« KDN.A. 
Publ. Date Nov 69 5p. 
Mednick. Miriam F. 

Prevention of Mental Retardation: 
Social Work In Mati^rnal and Infant 
Care Programs. 

EDRS not available 

Child Welfare; V48 N9 P552-6 Nov l%9 
Paper Presented al tlie Annual Meeting 
of the American Association for Mental 
Deficiency, 1968. 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
mentally handicapped; premature infants; 
pregnancy; social services; prevention; 
infancy; child care workers; health pro- 
grams; socioeconomic influences; mother 
attitudes: medical services; disadvan- 
taged environment; community pro- 
grams; social work 

Social casework techniques aimed at 
preventing mental retardation connected 
with premature birth and sociocuitura) 
deprivation are described. The dangers 
of prematurity and the conditions which 
lead to it are pointed out. Noting that 
identification in time is a preventive 
measure, four basic elements of an ef- 
fective first interview are suggested as 
foUows: self identification as a qualified 
professional person, evaluation of the 
reality factors in the patient's plans, in- 
vestigation of plans for care of older 
children during the mother's delivery, 
and exploration of the emotional prob- 
lems related to pregnancy. Early identifi^ 
cation of at-risk problems and medical 
care during the infant's first year as well 
as mention of the Philadelphia 
At-Risk-lniant Registry and Followup 
Program are included. (WW) 

ABSTRACT 21781 

EC 02 1781 ED 034 907 

PuM. Date Dec 69 164p. 
Exceptional Children Conference Pa» 
pers: Early Childhood f:ducation-An 
Overview* 

Council for Exceptional Children, Reston* 

Virginia 

EDRS mf.hc 

Papers Presented at the Special Confer- 
ence on Early Childhood Education. 
New Orleans, (.ouisiana. December 
tO-13. I%9, 

Descriptors: exceptional chifd education; 
early childhood education; educational 
philosophy; early experience; perception; 
parent role; identification; preschool 
education; cognitive development; psy- 
chological characteristics; educational 
objectives; infants; environmental influ' 
ences; Head Start 

Eight conference papers on early child- 
hood education give a philosophical ov- 
erview to the instruction of young chil- 
dren. Contents include a presentation by 
Edward W. Martin on a new outlook for 
early education of handicapped children 
and a report by Mrs. Betty DubnofT on 
ih^<-a(c for early identification and inter- 



vention. Other presentations include a 
discussion on the rationale for early 
identification by Bettye M. Caldwell, the 
rationale and curriculum framework for 
an infant education system by John 
Meier and Leslie Segi er, and a review of 
various studies of Head Start Programs 
through a historical perspective by James 
S. PAync, Walter J. Cegelka. and John 
O. Cooper. The utilization of Piaget*s 
theory of cognitive development is treat- 
ed by Mortimer Garrison. Jr. 
information is given on thoughts and 
concerns on the basic psychological 
needs in infancy and early childhood by 
Povl. W. Toussieng, and Marshall D. 
Schechter presents a conceptual model 
for understai^ding and dealing with per- 
ceptual problems. (WW) 

ABSTRACT 21784 

EC 02 1784 ED 034 910 

Publ. Date Dec 69 I2lp. 
Exceptional Children Conference Pa- 
pers: Parent Participation in Early 
Childhood Education. 
Council for Exceptional Children. Restcn, 
Virginia 
EDRS mf,bc 

Papers Presented at the Special Confer- 
ence on Early Childhtuid Education, 
New Orleans. Louisiana, Dec. 10-13. 
1969. 

f^scriptors: exceptional child education; 
early childhood education; parent partici- 
pation; parent counseling; behavior 
change; identification; parent education; 
family involvement; intiinls; preschool 
children; child rearing; parent role; par- 
ent attitudes; conference reports 

Eight discussions of parent participation 
cover the following areas: dimensions of 
family involvement in early childhood 
education; the relationship of the parent, 
child, and professional stafT; parent reac- 
tions to the identification of handicaps 
and their involvement in early education: 
parent participation in a program of be- 
havior modrfrcation for physically handi- 
capped children; the use of parent meet- 
ings and parent educators who visit 
homes to assist parents in helping chil- 
dren to learn; a program for training 
mothers to instruct their infants al home; 
a sociological perspective on counseling 
parents of handicapped children; and 
early diagnosis of deafness and parent 
counseling. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 21978 

EC 02 1978 ED 034 909 

Publ. Date Dec 69 !75p. 
Exceptional Children Conference Pa- 
pers; Curricu1um» Methods, and Ma- 
terials in Early Childhood Education 
Programs. 

Council for Exceptional Children, Reston. 

Virginia 

EDRS mf,hc 

Papers Presented at the Special Confer^ 
encc on Early Childhood Education, 
New Orleans. Louisiana. (X-c. (0-13, 
1969. 

Descriptors; exceptional chifd education; 
early childhood education; curriculum; 
educational programs; early experience; 
visually handicapped; speech handi- 



capped; speech therapy; cerebral palsy: 
sequential approach; preschool children; 
curriculum development; classroom ob- 
servation techniques; student behavior; 
student evaluation; parent participation; 
deft palate; conference reports 

Thirteen papers on early childhood edu- 
cation are presented on the following 
topics: stimulation and cognitive devel- 
opment of infants and younger children, 
curriculum devetopmcnl for young handi- 
capped children, a rationale for sequenc- 
ing instruciionat activities for preschool 
handicapped children, observation of 
educational activities and children*s be- 
havior in a nursery school, materials and 
procedures for assessing cognitive devel- 
opment in preschool children, a pres- 
chool program for young cerebral palsied 
children, the British Infant School Pro- 
gram, the program of the Human Devel- 
opment Training Institute (San Diego), 
two papers on the young visually im- 
paired dealing with age ranges from birth 
to years, and 3 to 6 years, and a serv- 
ice for parents and visually handicapped 
preschoolers in a metropolitan area. Also 
included are discussions of a demonstra- 
tion project of speech therapy for pres- 
choolers wih cleft palate and new tech- 
niques in speech therapy for young chil- 
dren. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 22238 

HC 02 2238 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 70 ]2p. 
Eaves. Linda C. and Others 
I>evelopn^ental and Psychological Test 
Scores in Children of Low Birth 
Weight. 

TDRS not available 

Pediatrics; V45 Nl Part I P9-20 Jan 1970 

l>cscriptors: exceptional chil^d resj »rch; 
infants; body weight; premature infants; 
intellectual development; sex differences; 
socioeconomic status; testing 

To investigate neurological and 
ophthalmic disorders in children of low 
birth weight (l.BW). 351 LBW and 207 
control children were tested. Controls 
performed consistently belter than LBW 
children on infant scales up to tH 
months. In ihrce out of five social class- 
es {including the two lowest) the full 
birth weight children were significantly 
superior. For subjects who weighed 4 1/2 
lbs. or !ess at birth, the effect of socioe- 
conomic status on IQ only became defi- 
nite at 2 1/2 to 4 years. No significant 
correlation between isolated total Grif* 
Hths scores at 6 months and Stan- 
ford-Binet scores at 4 years was found, 
even at ihe extremes of intelligence. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 22722 

HC 02 2722 KD 039 664 

l^jbl. Dale Jan 70 97p. 
McConnell, Freeman; Horfon, Kathryn 

B. 

A Home Teaching Program for Par* 
cnis of Very Voung Deaf Children. 
Final Report. 

Vanderbill University. Nashville. Ten- 
nessee. School Of Medicine 
Office of Kducalion (DHHW), Washing- 
ton. D. C, hureau of Research 
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HDRS mf.hc 
BK-6.II78 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; preschool pro- 
grams; fiarent p;)rtictpdlion: auditory 
training; auditory evaluation; hearing 
aids: parent education; deaf; language 
development: hearing loss: parent atti- 
tudes; infancy 

A demonstration home provided a parent 
oriented program and audiologic manage- 
ment for 94 deaf preschoolers (mean age 
2 years 4 months). Bach child underwent 
a Iriai period with ditTerenI hearing aids 
before permanent recommendation was 
made. Parents were present at these clin- 
ic sessions; they also received instruction 
in how to encourage auditory behavior, 
orient the child to sound, and talk to the 
child. Findings over 3 years indicated 
that language age growth accelerated 
while performance age and nonverbal 
mental age remained linear. Also, ability 
lo use amplification from the wearable 
hearing aid improved, with an improved 
mean threshold response to spoken voice 
of more than 20 dB. The parents mobi- 
lized themselves into pressure groups 
resulting in legislation for education of 
deaf preschoolers. Community approval 
of the project resulted in continuance of 
its services after federal funding ceased. 
<Author/JD) 

ABSTRACT 22738 

EC 02 2m ED 039 680 

Publ. Date Feb 70 66p. 
Lute r man, David Vf. 

A Parent-Centered Nursery Program 
lor Preschool Deaf Children, Final 
Report, 

Fmerson College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Office nf Education (DHEW). >Vashing^ 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-1 -^062069^ 1591 
BR.6-2069 

Descriptors: excepllo.ia) child research; 
aurally handicapped: preschool pro- 
grams; parent participation: parent edU' 
cation: academic achievement: infancy; 
nursery schools; parent attitudes; Ian- 
guage development 

A nursery program for 48 deaf children 
aged from I 1/2 to 3 years required ac- 
tive participation of the parents. Parents 
selected the program, tutored their and 
other chiWren. observed behavior in the 
nursery which included hearing children* 
and participated in discussion of family 
problems. In followup. about 
three-fourths of the children and of their 
parents were rated above average by 
classroom teachers of the deaf. 
However, these results may have been 
due 10 the passive admission procedures. 
Parents who were not middle class seek- 
ing or who had severe personal problems 
did not appear to benefit. Those who 
were became active lobbyists for deaf 
children in the stale. (Author/JD) 

ABSTRACT 22990 

EC 02 2998 ED N.A. 

PubL Date Jul 70 3p. 
Erickson, Marilyn T. and Others 
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Relationships amonK Scores on Infant 
Tests for Children ^ith Developmenia) 
Problems. 

EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V75 Nl PI02.4 Jul 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
individual development; learning difficult 
ties; infants: testing: educational diagno- 
sis 

Hiirty preschool children referred for 
diagnosis of developmental problems 
were administered the Bayley Scale of 
Mental Development, the Caltell Infant 
Intelligence Scale, and the Vineland So« 
cial Maturity Scale. Results indicated 
that the ^scores on the two infant tests 
were so similar and highly correlated that 
they might be considered interchangeable 
in diagnostic settings. Clinically, the 
Bayley presented advantages of a greater 
variety of items and separate mental and 
motor scales, while the Catell took less 
time to administer and could be com- 
bined with the Stanford-Binet. Although 
significantly correlated with the two in- 
fant tests, the Vineland consistently 
yielded higher scores. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 23120 

EC 02 3120 ED N-A. 

PuW. Date 70 6p. 
Robb. Richard M. 
Observations on a Child's Kyes. 

EDRS not available 

Sight Saving Review; V40 N2 P67-72 
Sum 1970 

Descriptors: eyes: vision: child develops 
ment; ophthalmology; infancy; visual 
acuity; heterotropia; medical evaluation; 
vision tests; identification 

Observations on aspects of normal and 
abnormal development of children's eyes 
are presented as a brief guide. The early 
appearance and development of the eye 
is discussed, including opfjthalmalogic 
aspects of the iiewborn examinatiori. 
Common childhood eye problems are 
descfiM, (ncfuding inflammations, ocu- 
lar misalignment (strabismus), and am- 
blyopia. Early testing for visual acuity is 
recommended (between three and four 
years of age). (KW) 

ABSTRACT 23164 

HC 02 3164 ED 039 385 

Publ. Date Apr 70 t23p. 
Early Childhood. Papers Presented at 
the Annual Ir.lematlonal Convention 
of the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren (48lh, Chicago, Illinois, April 
19-25, 1970), 

Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, 

Virginia 

EDRS mf.hc 

I>cscriptors: exceptional child education: 
handicapped children: early childhood: 
educational diagnosis; educational televi- 
sion: instructional materials; identifica- 
tion; multiply handicapped; remedial in- 
struction; parent education; preschool 
programs: reading skills; elementary 
grades: conference reports • 

The report includes papers presented on 
early childhood at the 1970 convention of 
the Council for Exceptional Children. 



Discussions are concerned with the ef» 
fectiveness of teaching selected reading 
skills to children 2 to 4 years by televi- 
sion by Barbara J. Dunn, educational 
materials as an aid in evaluation of pre- 
school /nultihandicapped children by 
Ronnie Gordon, and the use of instruc- 
tional materials with multihandicapped 
preschool children by Carol Halliday. 
Additional papers present a progress 
report of a project in early identificalion 
and remediation of learning problems in 
elementary school children attempting to 
increase classroom success by James 
Barnard, and a panel of research findings 
with programs for preschool children and 
parents by Merle B. Karnes. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 231 e9 

EC 02 3169 EDNA. 
Publ. Date 70 Up. 
McNeil, Thomas P, and Others 
Pregnancy and Birth Complications tn 
the Births of Seriously, Moderately, 
and Mildly Behavlorally Disturbed 
Children. 

VanderbiH University School of Medi- 
cine, Nashville, Tennessee 
George Peabody College, Nashville 
Vanderbilt l/nlversity, Nashville, Psy- 
chiatry Department 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease; 
V15S Nl P24-34 Jul 1970 

[descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; behavior prob- 
lems; prenatal influet^ces; premature in- 
fants; infancy; birth complications 

To determine whether behaviorally dis« 
turbed children have a greater frequency 
of pregnancy and birth complications 
(PBCs) in their births than do normal 
children, the records of 61 children being 
treated for psychologically-related behav- 
ioral disturbances and 305 control chil- 
dren born in the same hospitals were 
examined. Subjects were matched for 
sex, race, social class, and maternal age 
at birth. More members of the disturbed 
group h&d a history of PBCs, and there 
were a greater number of PBCs per svb^ 
ject. Especially prevalent in their histo- 
ries were problems concerning birth, 
prematurity, and weak or delayed respi- 
ration. Frequency of PBCs was slightly 
higher for the seriously disturbed chil- 
dren than for the moderately or mildly 
disturbed children, (KW) 

ABSTRACT 23268 

EC 02 3268 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 |23p. 
Reger, Roger, Ed. 

Preschool Programming of Children 
with DfsabiHtles. 

EDRS not available 

Charles C Thomas, 301-327 East Lawr- 
ence Avenue^ Springfield, [llinois 62703 
($7.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
handicapped children: preschool educa- 
tion; program planning; summer pro- 
grams; identification; preschool evalua* 
tion; language development; perceptual 
motor coordination; instructional materi- 
als; visually handicapped; aurally handi- 
capped; parents 
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Intended for those Interested in educa- 
tional programing for preschool children, 
particularly special education for handi- 
capped children, the book contains chap- 
ters from several contributors. An intro- 
duction is written by Roger Reger. I.ois 
Moulin and Sandra Perley describe a 
preschool summer program. Timothy 
Rochford discusses identiftcaiion of pre- 
school children with learning problems. 
The topic of evaluating children is con- 
sidered by Marian Koppm^nn. language 
development of the preschool child is 
treated by Wendy Schrocder. Dan Teach 
discusses perceptual motor development 
in the young child In three chapters. 
Materials for the preschooler are consid- 
ered by Suzanne Roberts, and Nancy 
Detrick discusses a teacher's reference 
to preschool material. Jeanelte Burke 
discusses visually handicapped children, 
and Beth Chapman Ringquist treats the 
child with hearing difficulties. Mary l^ng 
and Joan Cobb present a parent's view 
of preschool programs. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 23270 

KC 02 5270 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Nov 66 5p. 
Mathcny, Adam P.. Jr. 
Improving Diagnostic Forecasts Made 
on a Developmental Scale, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Balti- 
more. Maryland. Department of Pedia- 
trics 

National Institute of Memal Health 
(DHBW). Bethesda. Maryland 
HDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency: 
V71 N3 P371-5 Nov 1966 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; intelligence tests; 
intelligence quotient; predictive measure- 
ment; predictive validity; preschool chil- 
dren; testing; clinical diagnosis; Cattell 
Scale; Stanford Binet Intelligence Test 

A maximum achievement score (MAS) 
representing an IQ equivalent of the 
highest mental age level of success on 
the Cattell Scale was derived for three 
groups of mentally handicapped children: 
12 children under one year of age« 15 
children one to two years of age, and 24 
children two to three years of age. The 
MAS and the developmental IQ were 
correlated with a Stanford-Binet IQ de- 
rived two to three years later. Both the 
MAS and IQ correlated plus .73 or high- 
er with the later IQ (significant at less 
than the .01 level of confidence). The 
MAS did not improve upon the IQ for 
predicting the three groups' IQ. The use 
of the MAS did reduce the number of 
individuals who would be misclassified as 
normal or retarded by using an IQ score 
alone. Support for the use of an altitude 
type measure is advanced for improving 
the diagnostic classification of individual 
children. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 30270 

EC 03 0270 EDNA, 
Publ. Date Sep 70 4p. 
Hoffman. D. T. 

The Research on Early Childhood 
Learning. 

EDRS not available 

" Q e; V3 N4 P30-3 Sep 1970 



Descriptors: behavioral science research; 
early childhood education; early experi- 
ence; preschool education; infant behav^ 
ior; individual development; sensory 
deprivation 

Specific research studies on early child- 
hood education are noted with special 
emphasis made on the beneficial effects 
of sensory stimulation on an infant's 
normal behavioral development. The 
importance of the early environment on 
the child and the desired role of the 
child's physician are also discussed. 
(RD) 

ABSTRACT 30328 

EC 03 0328 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale 68 125p. 
DcnhofT, Eric 

Cerebral Palsy-«The Preschool Years: 
Diagnosis, Treatment and Planning; 

EDRS not available 

Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illi- 
nois 62703 ($7,50), 

Descriptors: cerebral palsy; preschool 
children; physically handicapped; neuro- 
logical defects: minimally brain injured; 
mentally handicapped; medical evalua- 
tion; medical treatment; clinical diagno- 
sis; physical therapy; drug therapy; mo- 
tor development 

Various syndromes of cerebral dysfunc- 
tion are described including cerebral paN 
sy, convulsive disorders, hyperkinetic 
impulse disorders, perceptual disorders, 
communication disorders, neurosensory 
disorders, mental retardation, and mini^ 
mal brain dysfunction. Signs of high risk 
pregnancy and diagnc is in the delivery 
room, by the pediatrician, and in the 
laboratory are examined. The treatment 
of cerebral palsy is explored in the areas 
of orthopedic surgery^ physical therapy, 
home development programs, drug thera- 
py, and guides in planning a course of 
treatment with the parents. Appendixes 
provide additional data on classification, 
symptomatology, neurological examina* 
lions, cogenital stigmata, and programs 
of developmental fine and gross motor 
skills for the preschool child. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 30347 

EC OJ 0347 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 69 12p. 
Redell, Rayford C; Calvert, Donald R. 
Factors In Screening Hearing of the 
Newborn. 

San Francisco Hearing and Sptech Cen* 
ter. California 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Auditory Research; V9 N3 
P278-89 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; hearing loss; 
screening tests; infancy; nursing 

A pilot study was conducted on 3200 
rKonates to determine the efficacy of 
screening hearing of the newborn. Also 
evaluated through studies on 2180 addi- 
tional neonates were the nurses* training 
to conduct (he screening, and various 
commercial screening equipment. 
Studied were characteristics of the 
child's response to different types of 



stimuli, sound pressure level, and behav- 
ioral condition of the baby when tested. 
U was learned that a nurse can be 
trained within two weeks, that a 
broad -band noise stimulus is more effi- 
cieni than high-frequency warbW iones 
in evoking a response* and that screening 
was effective in identifying hearing k)ss 
in newborns in other than a hl^-Hsk 
category, as shown by followup studies. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 31069 

EC 03 1069 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 lOp. 
Broussard, Elsie R.; Hartner, Miriam 
Sergay Sturgeon 

Maternal Perception of the Neonate as 
Related to Development. 

EDRS not available 

Child Psychiatry and Human Develop- 
ment; Vt N1 PI6-25 Fall 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; infancy; child 
development; mothers; parent altitudes; 
parent child relationship 

One hundred and twenty, full-term, nor- 
mal, first-born infants were categorized 
at one month of age into a high>risk or 
low-risk group for possible development 
of emotional and developmental devia- 
tions. The predictions were based on 
measurements of the mother's perception 
of her infant as compared to the average. 
At age 4 U2 the children were evaluated 
by two child psychiatrists who had no 
knowledge of the children's predictive 
risk rating. A statistically significant as* 
sociation was found to be evident be* 
tween prediction and outcome. The 
methodology and the implications of the 
findings were discussed. (Author) 
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Kang, Ellen Song and Others 

ResulU of Treatment and Termination 

of the Diet In Phenylketonuria (PKU). 

EDRS not available 

Pediatrics; V46 N6 P88I-90 Dec 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; disease control; 
medical treatment; followup studies, die- 
tetics: age differences; medical research; 
intelligence quotient; intellectual devel* 
opment; Intelligence differences; infancy; 
phenylketonuria; phenylalanine diet 
(low); pediatrics 

To obtain information on the value of 
low phenylalanine diet in treatment of 
phenylketonuria (PKU), the clinical 
course of $2 PKU patients were exam- 
ined with special attention to level of 
intellectual functioning.' It was four>d that 
the mean IQ of 27 PKU patients (mean 
age 3 years 10 months) treated before 3 
weeks of age was comparable to that of 
their unaffected siblings. The mean IQ of 
12 patients (mean age 5 years 6 months) 
treated between 3 and 6 weeks of age 
fell significantly below the mean IQ of 
unaffected siblings. Seventeen patients 
treated after S weeks of age did not dif« 
fer in mean IQ from II untreated pa- 
tients, although more than half of the 
late-treated group made significant gains 
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in IQ under tfcalmcnt Dietary therapy 
was discontinueJ In 26 cases. In II pa- 
tients follijwed for 6 years and in 15 fol- 
lowed for 2 to 3 \I2 years, no deteriora- 
tion was observed. Thirteen aiypical 
PKUs showed normal Inteliectual devel- 
opment. An unexplained male predomi- 
nance was found in this group. 
(Author/KW) 

ABSTRACT 31543 

EC 03 1543 KON.A. 
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Haeussermann, Else 

Developmental Potential of Preschool 
Children. 

EDRS not available 

Grune and Stratton, Inc., 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
($!2.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
neurotogically handicapped; learning dis- 
abilities; testing; test construction; intel- 
ligence lests; preschool tests 

Designed for those psychologists, teach- 
ers and therapists who arc concerned 
with the problem of evaluating the young 
handicapped child, the book offers what 
is felt to be a common sense approach to 
the educational evaluation of children 
between 2 and 6 years of age (or func- 
tioning on that level) who have handi- 
caps in expression and other difficulties. 
The method presented is the result of 
experimental exploration rather than of 
statistical compilation. It consists of a 
structured interview, with suggestions 
concerning modification of items method- 
icalty, when (he clinical evaluation calls 
for an exploration of deviations or defi- 
cits in functioning. The method proceeds 
from higher levels of adaptative organi- 
zation to lower ones (abstract relations 
to concrete events). The text also em- 
bodies years of clinical experience 
gained in work with neurologically handi- 
capped children. The problems of moti- 
vating such children, of managing hyper- 
activity, of controlling distracCibility, and 
of compiling an accurate developmental 
history are incorporated into the evalua< 
tion procedure. (CD) 
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Blatt, Burton; Garfunkel, Frank 
The Educabllity of Intelligence: 
Preschool Intervention with Disadvan- 
taged Chltdrcn. 

Boston University, Massachusetts, 
Headstart Evaluation and Research Cen- 
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The text presents a detailed account of a 
research project designed to investigate 
some of the ways in which intervention 
into the preschool lives of disadvantaged 
children might re\iuce the likelihood of 
mental retardation. The hypothesis was 
tested with a variety of measurements 
over a ^ year period and involved 74 
children placed in a learning laboratory 
setting. It was concluded that the study 
did not demonstrate major differences on 
objective criteria between the experimen- 
tal and nonexperimenta) groups. The 
inability of the program to produce mea- 
surable differences between the two 
groups led the researchers to suggest that 
it is not enough to provide preschool dis- 
advantaged children with an enriched 
educational opportunity, and that the 
children were influenced more by home 
setting. The methodological problems 
encountered were enumerated and impli- 
cations for further research cited. (CD) 
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Diagnostic Teaching for Preschool 
Children. 

State College of Arkansas, Conway 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS not available 
OEG-32-24.02IO-101I 
Council for Exceptional Children* 1920 
Association Dr. Reston, VA 22091 ($4,95 
HC,$3.95 PB). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; slow learners; in- 
tervention: preschool education; diagnos- 
tic teaching; kindergarten children; com- 
pensatory education 

Designed to gather evidence on the ef- 
fectiveness of an intensive year of spe- 
cific curriculum intervention on a severe- 
ly disadvantaged population, the study 
involved 10 groups of approximately 14 
psychosocially disadvantaged 5-year-oIds 
each, for whom Stanford-Binet IQ scores 
were 50-85. Over 3 years, three groups 
were exposed to a diagnostic experimen- 
tal kindergarten curriculum, three groups 
to a nonexperimenta! kindergarten, and 
four remained at home with no formal 
program. The experimental program in- 
cluded an intensive, structured, cogni- 
tively oriented curriculum designed to 
remedy observed cognitive and affective 
deficits of individual children. 
Personal-social adjustment, language 
development, and motor development 
aspects of the program are detailed, in- 
cluding sample lessons. Results showed 
the experimental program more effective 
than the regular kindergarten in amelio- 
rating effects of severe psychosocial dep- 
rivation among the subjects, with 
at-home residence least effective in im- 
proving intelligence level, language, per- 
sonal-social adjustment, and motor skills. 
A 1 and 2-year followup of adjustment to 
regular school more often supported than 
rejected the hypothesis that experimen- 
tal would perform better than the regu- 
lar group, which would do better than 



the at-home groups, in all areas except 
motor skills. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 31790 

KC 03 1790 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 71 I6p. 
Cioldstein, Robert; Tait, Charles 
Critique o? Neonatal Hearing Kvalua- 
tlon. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders: V36 Nl P3-18 Feb 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
aurally handicapped; screening tests; 
hearing loss; infancy; audiometric tests; 
identification 

A commoniy employed procedure foi 
routine neonatal hearing screening is ana- 
lyzed in terms of its rationale, method, 
and effectiveness. The procedure does 
not seem to accomplish its objectives 
adequately and actually creates some 
problems of its own. A particular weak- 
ness of the procedure is shown to be 
failure to screen many of the infants who 
were the main impetus for mass neonatal 
screening programs-chiWren with deteri- 
orating hearing, and those with 
mild-to-moderate hearing impairments 
present at birth. An alternative approach 
is offered which stresses more carefi' 
and objective evaluation of a limite > 
number of children selected on the basis 
of a high-risk register. An economical 
and easily learned procedure is suggested 
to accomplish the evaluation. Stress is 
also placed on follow up evaluations in 
well-baby clinics, In pediatricians' off- 
ices, and through mobile hearing testing 
units. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 31679 

EC 03 1879 ED N.A, 

Publ. Date Mar 71 7p, 
Husted, J, and Others 
The Psychological Flvaluatlon of Pro- 
foundly Retarded Children with the 
Use of Concrete Relnforcers. 
BDRS not available 

Journal of Psychology; V77 N2 PI73-9 
Mar 1971 

l>;scriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; custodial mentally 
handicapped; intelligence tests; infant 
behavior; reinforcers; Cattell Infant In- 
telligence Scale 

To investigate the hypothesis that the 
lack of predictive validity in infant intel- 
ligence tests is due in part to the tasks 
not being sufficient to sustain the child's 
interest or motivation in the test, 40 cus- 
todial mentally handicapped were tested 
with one of two types of the Cattell In- 
fant Intelligence Scale. Twenty two of 
the children received candy as a concrete 
reinforcer in place of the regular test 
material. It was noted that the children 
who received the modified Cattell scored 
significantly higher in both mental age 
and [Q. ft was the opinion of the investi- 
gators that the influence of the candy 
was to increase motivation, consistency 
of response, and to give the tester a 
clearer picture of the cognitive structure 
of the child being evaluated. (CD) 
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ABStftACr»21»S 

ECOi?IJ$ HDN.A. 
PuW. Daic Apr7l 3p. 
Pafsor»s» Michael 

llif Nf w 7^tti«n<i Approach lo Screen- 
Ins iUbtei (or OeMness. 

HDRS not avi«itdb'.e 

Voliu Review; V73 N4 Apr W7I 

DescrlpicVst exceptional child services; 
aurally handica^pe<J; screening tests; ear- 
ly childhood; preschool children; home 
visits: reterral; Mcnllfication; New Zea- 
land - 

The New Zealand approach to the testing 
and screeiiing of Infants for detecting 
deafness Is described. The Plunket So- 
ciety, a tommunlty service organlzatlorj, 
provides health promotior and supervi- 
sion for preschcol cMldren on a local 
tevel. Services bc/^in with home visits 
until the child is o d enough 0 months) 
to be brought In for clinic services- The 
Plunket r^urses are trained to administer 
screening distraction tests of hearing and 
make referrals to the family doctor. An 
advisor is notified, when necessary, to 
administer a diagnostic test of hearing, fit 
an appropriate hearing aid If needed, and 
begin the parent guidance program. The 
author stresses the fact that the service 
is free to all parents of deaf children. 
(CO) 

ABSTRACT 321 9d 

BC 03 2tW EDN.A. 
Publ. Date 68 I56p. 
Painter. Genevieve 

Infant Education. Dimensions In Early 
t^nrnlng Series. 
EDKS not available 

Dimensions Publishing Company, Box 
-4221. Sao Raphael, California 94903. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; Intervention; early 
childhood education; infancy; cognitive 
development: language development; cul- 
turally disadvantaged; teaching methods 

The study of early environmental inter- 
vention reported was the first phase of a 
longitudinal study, and involved 8-month 
to 2*year-old culturally disadvantaged 
children. Ten such children ir. the experi- 
mental group were given j s:ructured 
educational program in the home which 
emphasized language and cognitive de- 
velopment. Tutors conducted the pro- 
gran for I hour daily, 5 days per week, 
for I year. Ten ma^.ched control children 
were not given the structured program 
but were allowed to progress normally in 
their own environments. Year-end testing 
showed the experimental &oup signifi- 
cantly higher in overall IQ and in areas 
of language and conceptual growth. A 
review of research studies which influ- 
enced the rationale for the educational 
activities is presented to provide a gener- 
al background of factors related to early 
cultural deprivation. The actual teaching 
techniques used in ihe program are given 
in detail in the three major areas of Ian 
guage training, conceptual training, and 
sensory-motor training. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 3^13 
EC 03 2233 ED 049 595 

JHibL Date Jan 71 I70p. 



Sonstegard, Mantord A.; Tseng. 
Meh(* Shu 

Dcvelopiiient o) Criteria for the Identl- 
fl^eatloii of Preselio6l Children with 
Uarning^oblems. Final Report. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Northern Iowa University* Cedar Falls; 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 

OEO-^9-S80024-0049(0l0) 
BR-9.C-024 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
Earning difficulties; longitudinal studies; 
academic achievement; Identification; 
preschool evaluation; emotional prob- 
lems; attention span; attitudes; self con- 
cept; social adjustment; age differences; 
parent attitudes 

»To identify variables which inhibit social 
and academic adjustment, 41 kindergar- 
ten students v/ere studied longitudinally 
by means of parent interviews, observa- 
tion, tests, and anecdotal records. The 
IQ score for the group remained normal 
to slightly above over the 8-year period, 
but individual scores tended to vary 
more with increased age. Underachieving 
students in reading were compared to 
their achieving classmates; in grade 3 
there was a significant difference be- 
tween the two groups on the level of dis- 
couragement. By sixth grade the under- 
achievers exhibited a less desirable social 
adjustment and participated less in class 
discussions. Short attention span and 
sensitivity about weight and speech were 
recurring characteristics of underachieve 
ers. The feeling of having a place among 
his peers and being assured of it, and a 
feeling of personal worth and apprecia- 
tion were the only variables that contin- 
ued to correlate consistently with the 
child's overall academic accomplishment 
throughout the first nine years of school 
Additional results, conclusions, arki 
suggestions are reported. (RJ) 
ABSTRACT 32342 
EC 03 2342 ED N.A. 

hibl. Date Apr 71 6p. 
Smith, Stanley A.; Solanto, Joseph R. 
An Approach to Preschool Evalua- 
tions. 

EDRS not available 

Psychology in the Schools; V8 N2 PI42-7 
Apr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; preschool evalua- 
tion; early childhood; Identification; 
workshops; teacher role; grouping (in- 
structional purposes); readiness (mental) 

An evaluation program was devised in a 
New York School in order to learn as 
much as possible about the children 
about to enter school so that the curricu- 
la could be set up to meet their individu- 
al needs. The evaluation consisted of a 
parent questionnaire, a formal evaluation 
of the child, and a discussion of the re- 
suits and feedback to the parent, tt was 
noted that the parents seemed more re- 
ceptive to preschool testing of their chil- 
dren than to later school evaluations. A 
closer parent teacher relationship was 
noted as a result of the clinical recom- 
mendations. A workshop for the teachers 



was set up to supplement the preliminary 
testing, llit format was that each teach* 
er would work with one child and coj)- 
centrate In one area of deficiency only. 
The kindergarten curriculum was depart- 
mentalized as a result of the workshop 
so that children With the same area of 
deficiency could go to the class In which 
the teacher would work in that one par- 
ticular area. Followup observations indi- 
cated success for children and teachers 
in producing educational change. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32411 

EC OJ 2481 EDNA. 

Publ. Dale 70 

Francis-Williams, Jessie 

Children with Specific Learning DifH- 

cuttles. 

EDRS not available 

Pergamon Press, Inc., Maxwell House, 
Fairview Park. Elmsford, New York 
10523. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; identification; pre- 
school children; preschool evaluation; 
educational diagnosis 

The possibilities of early identification of 
children of normal intelligence with spe- 
cific learning disorders believed to arise 
from neurodevelopmental dysfunction 
are discussed. Following a summary of 
normal mental development and early 
childhood learning, research into means 
of identification of learning difficulties Is 
reported. Examined are various tests and 
rating scales which were determined to 
be useful discriminators. Reported are 
the difTerences In performance on the 
test battery selected of 44 preschool chil- 
dren noted at birth as having minor neu- 
rological dysfunction and 63 controls 
who were normal in development. 
Symptoms indicative of dysfunction In a 
child 3-5 years old are enumerated. Also 
discussed are methods of helping pre- 
school children viid identification of 
learning disabilities in school children. 
Teaching experiments with children hav- 
ing specific learning disabilities are sur- 
veyed. Appended is an historical survey 
of research on various aspects of learn- 
ing disabilities. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32525 

EC 03 2525 ED N.A. 

PuH. Date 69 I35p. 
Zimmerman, Irla Lee and Others 
Preschool Language Manual, Pkture 
Book and Scale. 
EDRS not available 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company. 
1300 Alum Creek Drive. Columbus, Ohio 
43216. 

Descriptors: evaluation; child develop- 
ment; early chil/<iood; measurement 
techniques; preschool evaluation; lan- 
guage tests; language learning fevets; 
auditoiy perception; verbal learning 

The document is a language evaluation 
Instrument composed of a preschool lan- 
guage manual, sample scale, and pre- 
school pkture book. The language Kale 
has been designed for child development 
specialists and is for children of all ages 
who are assumed to be functioning at a 
preschool or primary language level. The 
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Preschool Unguige Scale consists of a 
series of audiioyy and verbal language 
Usks each of Nvhich has been given a^ 
age plactmeni on th^ baslj of empirical 
evidence of the average age of attaifi- 
ment bv precchooi children. The author 
states that the scale uses the dichotomy 
belween auditory comprehension and 
verbal abiKty ai the basis for construc- 
tion and Is to be used to delect language 
strengths and deflclendes. (CD) 

AB8TAACT 

EC03 26S5 ED 052 550 

PuW. Date 71 5l6p. 
SpeeW Edueatton Early ChiWhood 
p7o|e« In Fort V/orth Imiependent 
School Dtstrid, Title VI, KSEA. rind 
Report, 

Fort Worth Indepeadent School District, 
Texas 

Bureau of ElemcnUry and Secondary 
Education (DHEW/OE). Washington, D. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional chiM research; 
disadvantaged youth; Jearnlnft difficulties; 
early childhood education/Intervention; 
preschool chiMren; diagnostic teaching; 
regular class placement; demonstration 
projects; Texas; Elementary and Second- 
a/y Education Act Title VI 

Described is the special education com- 
ponent of an early childhood education 
project for cultmUy disadvantaged pre- 
school children. The component's purpose 
was to determine if children deviating 
from ihetr peers could be educated as an 
integral part of the regular class. 
ChildTeQ With an IQ under W were pro- 
vided individual prescriptions In dte regu- 
lar classroom by a teacher assistant. 
Mttguage development prescriptions 
were provided ouUide the classrooms for 
childfen with gross motor , problems, 
learning disabilities, or immature speech. 
Instructional strategies and content in the 
areas of social and emotional develop- 
ment, motor development^ language de« 
velopment, and parent education are de- 
tailed. Evaluation showed that the spe- 
cial education students had posltest 
mean scores only slightly below those of 
the other children and above those of 
day care and kindergarten comparison 
groups. Greatest gains were made by 
^year-olds. Most of the children enter- 
ing with iQ's under 80 were able (o enter 
regular l^st grade classes. It was con- 
cluded that individual and language de- 
velopment prescriptions were successful 
and that early childhood programs 
accommodate children deviating from 
their peer norm In the same classroom. 
(See El) 046 174, EC Oil iSi for pro- 
ject*s Interim report.) (KW) 
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capped; early childhood; Infancy; lan- 
guage development; learning disabilities; 
perinatal influences 

A screening examination for use by non- 
professional Interviewers in the home 
situation for evaluation of speech and 
language development of ^ year old chil- 
dren was developed. The perinatal histo- 
ries and developmental data for the first 
year of life were examined for 46 chil- 
dren who failed this screening examina- 
tion and for 92 control subjects, matched 
for age, $ex» and time of examination, 
who passed the screening examinations. 
Significant differences were found be- 
tween the groups in Incidence of complin 
cations of pregnancy and labor, prema- 
turity and (n various aspects of develop- 
ment during the first year of We. 
Follow-up psychological examinations at 
4 years of age and psychological and 
neurological examinations at 7 years of 
age found marked differences between 
the groups still present, with the speech 
failure group presenting a significantly 
higher Incidence of a variety of psycho- 
logical and neurolo^cal deviations from 
the normal. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 33054 
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PUbl. Date Aug 71 2(^, 

Esche, Jeanne; Griffin, Carol 

A Handbook for Parnts of DeM-BlInd 

Children. 

EDRS not available 

Reha^ Teacher; V3 N8 P3-22 Aug 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply handicapped; deaf blind; Infan- 
cy; preschool children; child rearing; 
child development; guidelines; parent 
education 

Tht practical, nontechnical handbook for 
parents of deaf^blind children focuses on 
helping the child develop and prepare for 
school Parents t,re encouraged to pay 
much attention to the child, not to com- 
pare their child's progress with that of 
other deaf -blind children, not to punish 
the child for mannerisms, to help the 
child discover his surroundings, to help 
the child sit up and walk, to establish a 
definite 24-houi routine, to acquaint the 
child with water, to introduce solid foods 
early, to familiarize the chiM with his 
clothes, to confine all toilet trair ing to 
the bathroom, to discipline the d^^uf-Wind 
child the same as normal children In the 
family, to expose the child to as much 
vibration and sound as possible, to Intro- 
duce many new toys to the child, to keep 
visual and hearing aids on the child, to 
keep the aids clean and In repair, and to 
let the entire family help the child. (CB) 
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hibl. Date 71 I7p. 
Bluth, Unda and Others 
Emotional Maturbance: iVeschoof In- 
tervention and Pre vention. 
Illinois University, Urbana. Department 
of Spei^ial Education 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
tofi, D; C.; 

Office of Economic Opportunity, Wa$h- 
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EDRS not available 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood 
Education, University of Illinois, College 
of Education, S05 West Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Urbana. Illinois 61801. 

Descriptors: exceptional child servicer, 
emotionally disturbed; preschool chil- 
dren; intervention; preveniJon; bibliogra- 
phies 

Presented Is a bibliography of 74 books 
and articles, and 17 films on prctichool 
Intervention and prevention of en.otional 
disturbance. The listing Includes material 
published between I960 and 1970. Age 
range of subject material Is limited to 
children from birth through kindergarten. 
Each entry is accompanied by content 
descriptors and a notation to indicate 
appropriateness for teachers, social 
workers, psychologists, administrators, 
and/or parents. Also included Is a list of 
modern talking picture service libraries 
in the Uiiited States. (CB) 
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Fischer, Margaret 

Miniature fteportj Mandatory Uglsla« 
tion for the Screening of Newtmns for 
PKU (rt th« United States. 

EDRS not available 

Mental Retardation; V9 N5 P25 Oct 1971 

f)e$cfipfors: exceptional child services; 
mentally handicapped; screening te$f<: 
infancy; stale legislation; nutrition; the»2 
py; phenylketonuria 

Discussed is phenylketonuria (PKU): its 
successful detection by screening tech- 
niques and mandatory state legis>;atlon 
requiring screening of newborns. The 
syndrome of severe mental retardation, 
physical and neurological difficulties, and 
emotional disturbances ($ said to be elim- 
inated if dietary treatment Is initiated in 
eariy stages of development. A table lists 
the 43 states with legislation and the sev- 
en states without legislation, plus the 
date the screening legislation became 
effective. (CB) 
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Newcomb, Mary Ann , 
Seal Bhjf! Development Center* 
EDRS not available 

Children's House; V5 Nl PI3-9 Aug 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply handicapped; menUlly handi- ' 
OLPptd; Infancy; preschool children; 
educational programs; prevention; volun- 
teers; Cutriculum; California 

Described is the Seal Bluff Development 
Cm^r of C^liiotah for yery yoCiflg wul- 
tjpfy handieapped infaftts And^chndreh. 
MOM children are mentally handicapped. 
In addition to othe> handicaps. Early 
prevention and inltructional jjj'ograriiliig 
are said to preclude secondary chirfetir- 

volunleiW*'^^' " 

helping the chiW; it Is ifatei. tfce volun- 
E)ccei^tibM Child Bibliography Series 



Um Arc described «$ eliciting develop- 
mental mileitones from the children. The 
curriculum Is explained lo Include devel- 
opment of motor abilities, stlmutatlon of 
ienses» teaching of body parts aiKi self 
concept, discrimlnaiion and perception 
auditiona!]y and visually, and recognition 
o( sUe and shape of concrete objects. 
(CB) 
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Publ. Date 71 7p. 
Spitz, R^^ne A. 

Tht Adaptive Viewpoints lu Role In 
AutUm and Child r»ychla(ry. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Autism and Childhood Schizo- 
phfenial VI NJ Jul-Sep 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
autism; psychiatry; Infancy; adaptation 
level theory; emotionally disturbed; per- 
sonal adjustment; c^ild psychology; be- 
havior patterns 

Discussed is the proposition that as a 
nosological entity^ behavioral symptoms 
in the first year of life are not psychiatric 
diseases In the strict sense of the word 
but disorders of adaptation that require 
diagnostic, prognostic, and therapeutic 
approaches categorically different from 
that used I n psychiatric practice. 
Etiological and psychological factors 
thought to underlie deviations of adapta- 
tion are then noted briefly. (CB) 
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Cusworlh. D. C, Ed. 
B^hemlca) Screening in Relation to 
MentAl Retardation. Proce^liigs of a 
Symposium (Mkldles«;x Hospital Medt* 
cal School, England, May 16, 
pDRS not available 

Pcrgamon l^rcss, Inc., Maxwell House, 
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presented are two papers from a sympo- 
sium examining mass Infant screening 
programs for the detection of Inborn er- 
rors of metabolism which are responsible 
for 'varying degrees of mental retardalton 
as at least one part cf the clinical pic- 
ture. F,P, Hudson, in discussing screen- 
ing for phcrtylketbnuria, covers screening 
technic^ue? dsini urine, screening leth- 
nlqucs using Mood, the organization of a 
screening program, arid COjifirmatlon of 
diagnosis. Screening {6t oihil blocKeml. 
..^..^....^^ imUm IV h Stern . 
='^^1e|||||W 
l:.L^^CTf llj^bolism 
iSMlSiaWatloiu ineth- 
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Bullard, Bonnie M.; Barraga, Natalie 
Subtests of Evaluatlvt instruments 
Applktbk tor Use wHIi KresclKK)) VU 
IU6!2/ Handkappcd ChUdren. 
EDRS not available 

Education of the Visually Handicapped; 
V3N4PII<^2aDec 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; preschool evalua- 
tion; testing; cognitive measurement; 
psychomotor skills 

Listed separately are subtests of evalua- 
tive InMrumenls which can be used ^vith 
preschool blind children and those which 
are applicable for use with preschool 
children with impaired but useful vision. 
Tests are listed according to the ability 
evaluated: Immediate recall, association, 
logical thinking, discrimination, spatial 
relations, psychomotor skills, deductive 
reasoning, inductive reasoning, generali- 
zation, imitation, attention span, and 
language development* (KW) 

ABSTRACT 40720 

EC 04 0720 ED N.A, 

Publ. Date Jan 72 IDp. 
Gordon, Ronnie and Others 
Performanct ol Neurologlcalty Im- 
paired Preschool Children with Edu- 
callonal Materials. 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V3S N5 P42S.37 
Jan 1972 

Descriptors! exceptional child research; 
neurologically handicapped; preschool 
children; manipulative materials; percep- 
tual motor coordination; minimally brain 
injured; disadvantaged youth; achieve- 
ment; preschool evaluation 

The study compared 124 middle class, S5 
brain Injured, and 7J disadvantaged chil- 
dren ages 3-5 1/2 years In competence 
and style in working with educational 
materials with visiiAl.perceptual compo- 
nents. Montessori Cylinders (placement 
according to size) and the Form Sorting 
Box (placement according to form) were 
materials used. In Individual testing, the 
child's behavior as he used the equip- 
ment was scored by a method permitting 
step-by-slep analysis of behavior. Thus 
not only achievement but style or proc- 
ess of the child*s performance was eval- 
uated. !t was found that each of the 
groups improved with age. Middle class 
children were more competent than dis- 
advantaged children who were more 
competent than brain Injured children. 
Although disadvantaged children at age 3 
we^e simiiaf X(i brain injured In terms of 
competency, with Increasing age they 
moved conU nuou sly; closed t per- 
formance of middle^claiichlMren.^^U 
wai noi tfui$ for the bral(i fnluted. who 
se^hicd f6 plateau In \}\j\f ^Korhian<*e. 
Examined are findirt|s (cfft competence on 
each Iridlvfdaaf fj^MfEWOTlf eor- 
rect, y>N:ach;i<r0^^^^^ 

ECd^mr 6D0Jr$27 
Publ. t>aW Dee 71 . I74p. 



Northcott, Winifred H.» Ed. 
Curriculum Guide] Hearlng-lmpatred 
Chlldreti-»Blrth to Three Yeart-^iiid 
Their Parenta. 

Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. PauU 

Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. C, 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; infancy; early child- 
hood education; curriculum guides; par- 
ent role; parent education; preschool 
children; behavioral objectives; language 
instruction; program descriptions 

The guide describes the components of a 
comprehensive infant program for hear* 
ing impaired children 0-3 years of age 
and their parents. Primary focus is upon 
a home-centered, parent-guided i natural 
language approach to learning, based 
upon the child's daily activities. An in- 
terdisciplinary professional staff guides 
the parents in the Individually prescrip- 
tive oral and m$\ program. A parent- 
teaching program developed and sup- 
ported through sustained parent guidance 
and education is central to the education- 
al d iign. Outlined are guidelines for the 
development of the infant program and 
for parent guidance and education, inte- 
gration of the child into a regular nursery 
school, principles of faiiguage develop- 
ment, parent-child Interaction patterns, 
and evaluation methods. Stipulated for 
each of eight age levels during the first 3 
years of life are an overall goal; program 
objectives for child and parents; desired 
developmental r'«tt«rns In neurological, 
cognitive^ social, and language areas; 
suggested dally home activities; sample 
phrases to use with the cWW; and a sam- 
pie experiential activity/ Also described 
are objectives and principles of the indi- 
vidual teaching program, experience 
charts, and auditory training. (KW) 
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pb^rM$ns ^om seveiral neonWal stud- 
ies r^veifed sl^nistlcaily significant b<- 
haviors! ^^ttefri dffterfj^^r^jfftolg 
healthy full-tervfe ney^tgSrnOTfwkT plo- 
posed that among thelPJffctencls cer- 
tain ones would affecrtM rfiture 'of early 
experience, partfcuUrly:^}he ttioxUit^ 
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cy; preschool children; predictive meas- 
urement 

The study focused on the relationships 
between cognitive and personality meas- 
ures obtained In Infancy and later intel- 
lectual measures taken at 3 years of age. 
The subjects Included 192 black children 
of 12. IS, and 24 months of age from 
different socioeconomic groups, ranging 
from lower class to middle class. Infancy 
test battery consisted of the Cattell In- 
fant Intelligence Scale, the Piaget Objvct 
Scale, and seven personality rating 
scales. At 3 years of age» the children 
were administered the Stanford Binet 
Intelligence Test. TYie most significant 
finding was thought to be the direct rela* 
tionship found between the amount of 
pleasure manifested by island 
24*month>o)d infants on the Cattel and 
Piaget Object Scales and their later intel- 
lectual performance on the Stanford Bi- 
net intelligence Scale. (CB) 
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Prediction of Mental Retardation In 
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Descriptors: exceptional rhUd research; 
mentally handicapped; infancy; predic- 
tive measurement; prediction 

The problem of accurate prediction of 
mental development in normal infants 
has often been controversial. Out of a 
population of 2.875 infants in the Child 
Development Study at Brown Universi- 
ty, 230 subjects were followed to age 4 
and 115 to age 7. Each child was I 
month or more below average on the 
Bayley Scales of Mental or Motor Devel- 
opment at age 8 months. At both ages 4 
and 7 years, mean IQ scores were signify 
icantly lower than a control group of ISO 
children. (Author) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
visually handicapped; sensory training; 
early childhood education; itinerant 
teachers; preschool children; prevention; 
interpersonal competence; educational 
programs 

A demonstration project was conducted 
involving itinerant educational consultant 
services for preschool visually handi- 
capped children with the objective of 
preventing social and sensory deprivation 
and of developing personal independ* 
ence. Channels were established for re- 
ferral of applicable visually handicapped 
preschool children to the program. 
Selected preschools for children other 
than visually handicapped children 
agreed to admit visually handicapped 
children and received supportive services 
to handle the visually handicapped child. 
Where needed, an itinerant teacher visit- 
ed the homes of preschool visually hand- 
icapped children. For each of the 28 chil- 
dren involved in the study, the birthdate^ 
diagnosis, vision, referral, and services 
rendered were reported. The Social Ma- 
turity Scale for Blind Preschool Children 
(Maxfield and Buchhol2» 1957) was the 
standardized evaluation tool used in 
many cases. Although success was 
thought to be intuitively apparent in var- 
ious cases, the complexity of the chil- 
dren's problems precluded de^nitive 
measurements of progress in all cases. 
Appended were four reports by an In- 
structional aide, two mobility students, 
and a nursery school teacher of their 
experiences In working with the pre* 
school visually handicapped children. 
■(CB)''- 
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Stated is the need of learning disabled 
children to start school at an earlier age 
in a special setting to acquire the skills 
necessary to compete successfully in the 
public schools. Cited are figures on the 
growth in human intelligence which takes 
place in the early years of life. Needs 
are seen to include a focus on early iden- 
tification of learning disabilities in pre- 
^school children and emphasis on their 
language developiiiinl and other commu- 
nication skills. The preventive aspect of 
early childhood education is 
siressed-preventifin or reduction In se* 
verity of future cducatfonal / emotional, 
social, and vocational handicdpi.^ (KVV) 
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py; V26 N5 P256.60 Jul/Aug 1972 

Descriptors: research projects; preschool 
children; diagnostic tests; tactual percep* 
tion; test reliability 

A practical stereognostic test is present- 
ed for children 2 to 4 years of age. The 
administration and scoring of this test 
are simple operations and can be learned 
quickly by a new examiner. The test can 
be administered In less than 10 minutes. 
This paper presents the results of one 
examiner's testing of 9S subjects in the 
age range of I year 8 months to 4 years 7 
months. The analysis on test items indi- 
cates that there is no range of difficulty 
of test items except for one item and 
thai as the child's age increases, his abil- 
ity to respond correctly to the test items 
also increases. The retest analysis Indi- 
cates that there is a high reliability for 
the 3-year*old and over population. 
Recommendations for future studies are 
made. (Author) 
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Detailed is the procedure of goal analy* 
sis, intended to help one describe the 
meaning of the goals he hopes to 
achieve; whether the goals deal6wiih atti- 
tudes, appreciations, or understanding; 
and how to recogn^^e progress and suc- 
cess in achieving the goals. A step by 
step procedure is outlined for defining 
broad goals In terms of the performances 
(behaviors) representing the meaning of 
the go^l. If these specific outcomes (ov- 
ert or directly assessable activities) are 
achieved, then the goal can be claimed to 
have been achieved. The procedure of 
goal analysis is said to help a teacher 
decide, for example, if instruction will 
help achieve the desired slate and, if it 
will, what kind of instruction to organ- 
ize. Illustrative examples of how to per- 
form a goal analysis are taken from edu- 
cation, industry, and other fields. (KW) 
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arcrelaud loUiffcrentcbgnit- 
Ive-moiivational facch of ihc infanrs 
development. Daia were oblained on 41 
black infanls, ages 5-6 months, and Iheir 
primary caretaker (mother or other) 
through 6 hour^ o^ lime-samplmg obser- 
vations in the home. Approximately 60 
categories of events were monitored: 
infant behaviors (vocalizations, play, 
other activities), caretaker behaviors 
describing aspects of social stimulation, 
and measures of the inanimate etiviron* 
ment. Social stimulation was classified 
according to sensory modality, Intensity 
or rate of stimulus change, whether it 
was contingent on infant behaviors, and 
type of infant behavior the caretaker was 
trying to evoke. Inanimate environment 
was analyzed In terms of variety, respon- 
siveness, and complexity. Dependent 
variables were obtained from infant test- 
ing with the Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development and a structured situational 
lest measuring exploratory behavior (cu- 
riosity) and preference for novel stimuli. 
A table indicates the interrelationships 
among the social and inanimate varia- 
Wcs. Dimensions of the social environ- 
ffienl were largely independent of dimen- 
sions of the inanimate environment, sug- 
gesting that globaf characterizations of 
environments as depriving or stimulating 
are over-simplified. Other tables detail 
relations between social environment 
factors and infant functioning, and be- 
tween inanimate environment factors and 
infant functioning. 
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Screening for Children 

The efficiency of the Verbal Auditory 
Screening for Children (VASC) com- 
pared to a pure-tone threshold test as a 
technique to identify hearing impairment 
among preschool children was investigate 
ed with 162 subjects. The VASC- 1 lest 
correctly identified Z4.6^c of the total 
subjects. Of the 41 subjects failed by the 
pure-tone threshold test. 48.8^ were 
missed by the VASC-i. An analysis of 
the average hearing threshold loss for 
500-2000 Herti of the ears mlsclassified 
ifthrVASC-i revealed 83.^^ ranged 
■rfQ I3:decibels. The VASC- 1 and 
tMt^0l »6616.TO appear 
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Little, Brown and Company, W Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
($13.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
special health problems; diseases; sei- 
zures; mental retardation; medical evalu* 
ation; neurology; classification; infancy; 
early childhood; childhood; pediatrics 

The book presents a practical approach 
to differential diagnosis in pediatric neu- 
rology which consists in describing the 
most common neurological preseniirig 
complaints or clinical situations encoun- 
tered by pediatricians and providing a 
simple classification and description of 
the main diagnostic possibilities that are 
thought to be relevant In each situation. 
The following 19 clinical manifestations 
are considered along with numerous re- 
tated diseases: acute onset of ftaccid 
weakness, chronic musc!e weakness, 
spastic weakness, ataxia, abnormal 
movement and posture, cranial nerve 
disorders, proptosis, meningeal irritation, 
neurological deficit of sudden onset with 
impairement and loss of consciousness, 
increased intracranial pressure, macroce- 
phaly and microcephaly, headache, ab- 
dominal pain of central nervous system 
origin, skin abnormalities and the central 
nervous system (neurocutaneous syn- 
dromes), nonprogressive and progressive 
psychomotor retardation, neurological 
syndromes associated with chromosomal 
abnormalities, and seizures in neonates, 
infants, and children. Five appendixes 
discuss neonatal reflexes and develop- 
mental milestones, drugs most commonly 
used iri pediatric neurology, treatment of 
some medical emergencies, evaluation of 
a child in a coma of unknown etiology, 
and blood, urine and cerebrospinal fiuid 
values. (GW) 
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Project Child was explained to be funded 
under the Elementary arid Secondary 
Education Act title 111 ahd was de- 
scribed to be a regional mode) demon- 
stration prograhfi for the identificatloh of 
preschool harrdicapped children especial- 
ly with Jearnlftf ';disabilitf^^^ Primary : 
goals 6f the projeci were fVporied (o be 
itimulatfoH'of gCreiiu srfd phhYii id ml 
ize poieritial 'of ■ preschool Screening, 
developnjem of beiier screening devices. 

as a thr^V.VK^C'%iV*rr t>rd)kf^^^^^^ 

In Early childhood 



phases involved collection of data from 
parents about exceptional children in 
eight counties of southern New Jersey, 
establishment of demonstration program,, 
and development of regional master plan. 
Analysis of data showed an overall prev- 
alency rate of 15.1% of children with 
potential learning problems. Charts prov- 
ided handicapping data for eich of the 
eight counties. Then reviewed were fol- 
lowjp projects, such as Inter views with 
school supeilniendtnts. discussions with 
parents, evaluation questionnaire! and 
Regional Co-op Project. It was conclud- 
ed that the project served to make the 
public more aware of its handicapped 
populations and of the necessity of the 
educational system to serve all its chiK 
dren. (CB) 
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Relstroffer. Mary; Kuhn, Roy 

the Hyperactive Child Without MeD* 

td Retardation. 

EDRS not available 
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rearing; parent role; parent school rela- 
tionship; identificationi therapy 

Information gjeaned from research litera* 
lure, reports '6f parents, teachers and 
social workers, and the writers' own pro- 
fessional experience (s presented to aid 
in the Identification of hyperactivity 
without fhenlal retardation as a syn- 
drpme and tb specify appropriate care 
arid management techniques for hyperac- 
tive children. The hyperactive syndrome 
is defined as a disturbance of the central 
nervous system which causes polar reac- 
tions to exteinarand internal stimuli. 
Because hyperactivity is seen to have an 
age related progression, the discussion 
considers infant, toddler, preschooler 
and school-age stages. Various character- 
istics of the hyperactive infant arc dis- 
cussed such as resistance to tactile stim- 
ulation, crib traveling, marked startle 
reaction, head banging and body rocking. 
The <iuickness of the young child's 
movements, his reaction to barometric 
and color changes, his need for carefully 
regulated play; reactions to food, acci- 
dent prpneness, blunted response to 
pain, (oifet training problems, imagined 
dangers, frieridlineis tdvyard adults, slow 
speech, word reversal, destrucliven^$s, 
affinity for repetitive motion, apd p<k)r 
mem<rry and attehHon aJe cohitdercd. 
The autboh advise franknes$ an<i| exten- 
sive Interaction between' parint* and 
feacher$; and emphasize heed (or 
CdntrplIinA arW 'froftrarhlng the activities 
6f a hyperactive y<HiniisVef:^Briefty dis- 
. cusied afi niedicatiorts for hyjiiflrUvhy. 
(GW) 
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A Frogram OtilKiM for ParenU and 
TtHir ChUdren* Ag€i 3 Months lo 3 
Ytars Having Ccrtfaral Palsy* 

EDRS not available 
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Descriptors: exce{>tiona1 child education; 
physically harvdicapped; cerebral palsy; 
infancy; early childhood education; par* 
ent education; educational programs; 
program descriptions; child development; 
physical activities; guidelines 

the program outline for parents and 
their eNMren, aged 3 months to 3 years, 
having cerebral palsy is designed to pro- 
Vide activities on which parents and chil- 
dren can work together to develop the 
children's emotional, mentaK and social 
habits ai early as possible, The program 
outline ts said to ht based on a success- 
ful demonstration program. Preliminary 
information outlines responsibilities of 
the head therapist who works with the 
group of parents and children meeting 
twice weekly, resportslbilittes of volun- 
teers, parents, and students, educational 
objectives such a$ teaching parents some 
basic child de\elopment ^^d child rearing 
concepts and guiding parents in recc^niz- 
ing their child's abili3ies and disabilities, 
a typical program schedule, notes from 
lh€ therapists to parents and oth^r thera* 
pisCs» and needed eqvlpmeM, Each activ- 
ity is covered by objectives, motivating 
activities, equipment needed, and an it- 
hisfrative diagram. Thi 30 activities ex- 
plained include ruh-a-dub dub, flashlight 
game, a ball game» water play, talk about 
pictures, ^i^y word box, rattle cans, blow- 
ing bubbles, cojn in the c^n, clothes pins 
and rope, mirror play, my shape bottle, 
pop beads, music maker, rocking, bean 
bag play, beach ball bounce, cardboard 
box train, a barrel of fun, scribble with a 
crayon, rpHing race, sand play, slide 
play, hand cream, block play, peg set, 
pudding time, cracker and milk period, 
milk period, and pulling objects out of a 
box. Practical advice is also provided on 
lifting and carrying the child, steeping 
and bathing aids. (CB) 
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major papers which are followed by pan* 
el discussions with two to Ave partici- 
pants. Epidemiology of prematurity, top< 
ic of the first papers. Is discussed In 
terms of cigaret smoking, asymptomatic 
bacleriuria, maternal heart volume, em> 
ployment during pregnancy, maternal 
height and weight, birth interval, prenatal 
care, outcome of previous pregnancies, 
and definition of prematurity. The sc- 
ond paper focuses on prevention of ob- 
stetric antecedents, with mention of re- 
sponsible parenthood, study of previous 
reproductive events and congenital 
anomalies, relationship of social status to 
perinatal mortality and prematurity, ma> 
ternal nutrition, psychosomatic factors 
associated with pregnancy, maternal 
height and weight, maternal infections, 
an J maternal diseases. The third paper 
on prevention of premature labor consi^ 
ders prophylaxis, early recognition of 
high risk patient, and inhibition of pre- 
mature labor. The relative lack of medi- 
cal help in encouraging' the pregnant 
woman to enjoy both pregnancy and 
motherhood is the subject of the fourth 
paper on the low birth weight infant. The 
conference concludes with two short 
papers on specific needs to improve ma- 
ternity care and a review of resources, 
respectively* (CB) 
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Twenty-eight empirical studies in early 
learning and early experiencing were 
reported in terms of early conditioning, 
imprinting, learning and development, 
restriction and enrichment of early expe- 
rience, development of special traits, 
parental deprivation in infancy, and early 
socialization in animals and man. Four 
reports on early conditioning examined 
conditioned head turning in human new- 
borns, conditioned orienting reactions to 
persons and things in 2 to 5 month' old 
infants, classical conditioning in newborn 
rats, and conditioning in the neonatal 
puppy. Four articles on imprinting treat- 
ed imprinting and perceptual learning in 
domestic chicks, changes in chicks* res- 
ponses to novel movini objects over the 
sensitive period for imprinting, the rever- 
sal of a preference established durirtg the 
critical period; afid behaviofal control by 
an Imprinted ' stimulus ^ Uarning and 
development wer'e'aii^lyted in fotir pa- 
pers on "the relation of early to later 
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lion and enrichment of early expeilencc 
analyxed the effects of restricting early 
experience on the problem solving capac* 
iiy of dogs, the effects of early experi- 
ence on the response to pain, the effects 
of early shock and handling on later 
avoidance learning, and a theory of In- 
fant stimulation specify|ni{ critical peri- 
ods, stimulus input, and emotional reac- 
tivity. Investigations of the development 
of special traits considered the effects of 
infantile experience on adult behavior In 
rats, the effects of early Inforced wean- 
ing on the sucking behavior of puppies, 
the effect of bottle and cup feeding on 
the nonnutritive sucking of the infant 
Rhesus monkey* and some persistent 
effects of different rearing conditions on 
preadult social behavior In monkeys, 
Three articles on parental deprivation in 
infancy treated maternal separation in 
the Rhesus monkey, the effects of 6 day 
maternal deprivation on Rhesus monkey 
infants, and an empirical and conceptual 
reevaluatlon of maternal deprivation, 
Aspects of early socialization in animals 
and man examined were the Rocking of 
domestic chicks, the development of In- 
ter species social attachments, critical 
periods in the development of social 
behavior in puppies, the development of 
social attachments in infancy, and the 
onset of fear of strangers and the incon- 
gruity hypothesis. (OW) 
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Placing its major emphasis on interdisci- 
plinary services for the trainable mental- 
ly retarded, the book about retarded chil- 
dren aged 0 to 5 years discusses early 
identification and treatment, the dtagnos^ 
tic process, treatment programs and fam- 
ily treatment. Incidence, prevention, pe- 
riods of identification, family perspec- 
tive, mitla) reactions and a multldiscfp)!- 
nary center are considered briefly. A 
multidisciplinary diagnostic evaluation is 
described a| the means of gaining a total 
picture of thi'child and his family and of 
forming an IndividJalized program of 
Mfmuilation and Iralr.lni' for tJ^ child. 
The initial inquiry, comp*fi|iit$:^of the 
diagnosil^l^ro^^ess (social ¥6x10ifp(itiU 
cal evafuatioft/'M^boratory pfcfcMures, 
rtirie^i'vfsTt fo tftf home( psyc(i6logical, 
^du'catlohat, af.d^l1si^W''lihd language 
evaluailoft), the^^dfilptr $1aff cdrtf^r- 
ence, and th^' InfoY.ffttft^ M^fvlew are 
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treated. Noting the need of retarded chil. 
drert for perceptual and motor stimuli of 
more than average fnienuty and frequen* 
s.y. the authors describe the following 
treatment programs for the child.' medi- 
cal ifeatmeni program Including drug 
therapies, special dietary regimens, surgi- 
cal. ophthatmologic»). dental, and correc- 
tive procedures, genetic counseling, and 
the physician \n the team; home training 
program focusing on such activities cs 
feedirjg. cxercls^', sitting, standing,- 
crawling, and verbal reinforcement 
school program; and communication pro- 
gram involving language especially thera- 
py and a Communications curriculum. 
Kmphasiiing the especially crucial im« 
portance of the family in the develop- 
ment of retarded children, the authors 
recommend maximal family involvement 
in both child treatment programs and 
treatment programs specifically for the 
family including parental psychodynam* 
ICS. individual psychotherapy, and group 
psychotherapy. A case study recounts 
the progress of a young mongoloid girl 
arid her family through the various serv. 
ices and programs that can be provided 
by a large, multidisciplinary center for 
retarded children. 
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Described is a newborn infant screening 
program designed to detect infants with a 
hearing impairment utilizing both a regis- 
ter of high risk infants and a question- 
naire to be used at well-baby clinics. It is 
asserted thai 70 to W/r of children who 
eventually suffer hearing loss would be 
included in a register oi high risk new- 
born infants. Five factors said to have 
high predivlive value of hearing impair- 
ment at birth arc: rubella during pregnan- 
cy, family history of childhood deafness, 
blood incompatibility, low birlhweight, 
and malformation of ears, nose^ or 
throat. The authors recommend that all 
newborn infants showing one or more of 
the predictive factors of hearing impfar- 
mcnt l>c giver, in-depth audiological eval- 
uations by certified audiologisis. It is 
recommended thai, since 10 to A(y/( of 
the deaf population may well develop 
deafness after binh/a quest ion rtaife dc- 
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New York State Kducatlon Dept., Al- 
bany. Div. for Handicapped Children 
EDRS mf.hc 

Institute Proceedings Highlights, April 
20-22, 1972, Ulica, New York 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
handicapped children; preschool chil- 
dren; early childhood education; confer* 
ence reports; diagnostic teaching; in- 
structional materials; identification: 
teacher role 

The proceedings of a special study insti- 
tute on the preschool handicapped child 
include staff and participant lists, open- 
ing and closing remarks, and six Papers, 
Topics discussed in the papers intlude 
teacher clues for identifying learning dis- 
abled students, directions for teacher 
identification of speech and hearing 
handicaps, the concept of classification 
and its integration Into a preschool cur- 
riculum, prescriptive physical education, 
prescriptive (diagnostic) teaching and 
educational materials. Sources and prices 
are given in a list of professional books, 
children's library books, instruct|.'>nal 
materials and aids, films and filmstrips, 
and tapes and records appropriate for 
use with preschool handicapped children. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT $0419 

EC 05 0419 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Nov 72 4p. 
Gerber, Sanford E, 

Btomedlcal Technology and the Detec- 
tionof Birth Defects. 

F.ORS not available 

Rehabilitation Literature; V33 Nil 
P322-25 Nov 1972 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; Infancy; identifica- 
tion: measurement techniques; technolo- 
gy; anomalies 

t>escribed are three techniques for the 
detection and identification of congenital 
deafness In newborns: measurement of 
respiratory activity, measurement of 
brain wave activity^ and measurement of 
cardiovascular activity. T)ie author notes 
that respiratory responses are easily de- 
tected and measured, and that they can 
be used as a gross test of hearing. The 
author prefers measurement of cardiac 
responses to measurement of brain wave 
activity due to problems with the analy- 
sis of electroencephalograms. (GW) 

ABSTRACT S0446 

EC 0.^0446 EDNA. 
Publ. Date 70 |52p. 
Pusbaw, David and Others 
Teach Your Child to Tatki Workshop 
Manual. 

fiDJ^S not available 

CEBCO/Stand^rd Publishing Company, 
104 Fifth Avenue; New York; New York 

toon {$3.00): 

t)escriptp;s; preschool children; work- 
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ent education kit, gives information on 
starting a workshop and outlines the con- 
tent of three suggested workshop ses- 
sions. The authors believe that inverven* 
tion in the preschool period is more ef- 
fective In preventing speech handicaps 
than speech therapy after a child has a 
speech disorder* Operation of a speech 
center is described as inctudit>g the smatl 
group workshops, and offerir»g speech 
evaluation services. Given are Instruc- 
tions on publicity, applications, a film» 
physical facilities, typical questions, and 
concluding activities. Given are four 
different presentations, a publicity pres- 
entation, and workshop presentatic;ts on 
language development In the first, sec- 
ond, and third years of life respectively. 
Each workshop description Includes 
equipment and materiat, content of slides 
and script of the tape recording also in- 
eluded In kit, and suggested questions 
for discussion. A publicity flyer, radio 
and television announcements, an appli^ 
cation form, a letter to parents, and a 
workshop evaluation form are included 
at the end of the manual. An address 
from which further information about the 
kit can be obtained is given. See EC 050 
284 for the parent manual also included 
in the kit. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 50S4d 

EC 05 0549 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Mar 73 26p. 
Kohn, Martin; Rosman, Bernice L. 
A Two-Factor Model of !£moltoiial pis* 
turbancf In tht Youn|i Oiildi V#lidiiy 
and Screening Efficiency, 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Child Psychology gr^J Psy. 
chiatry; VN Nl WI-56 Mar t973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
emotionally disturbed; preschool chil- 
dren; rating scales; We ntification; behav- 
ior rating scales; test validity; screening 
tests; student evaluation; aggression; 
withdrawal tendencies (psychology) 
models 

The study tested the validity and screen- 
ing efficiency of a proposed two factor 
model of emotional disturbance In pre- 
school children. Two rating instrumentSi 
the Social Competence Scale and the 
Problem Checklist, were employed to 
measure ihe following two dimensions of 
social-emotional functioning: Factor I, 
Interest-participation versus apathy- 
withdrawal; and Factor tit coopera^ 
iloncompliance versus anger-defiance. 
After evaluation of 1,425 children (aged 
3 to 7 years) in day care centers, day 
treatment facilities, and a mental hospl- 
tal, the factor dimensions were foujKl to 
be efficient in dlffereniiatirig disturbed 
c h i Id r e n f r om ' a norm al pO|>u la t Ion . The 
group of disturbed children wai found (o 
have slftmficantly mofe fiialrt ttd $l|hifl- 
cantly fewer chiWren fi^fi?iff ln||fTiBme$ 
than the i^^rmative sample? ftW lAdl^at- 
ed tUt girfs'ftKo W^re disturbed sh6Wed 
pfedomlftamly Factor I ^tholojy; but 

paiholdg^ ^#:»td^ W fefefrea for 
treatitvent. MurTp/i^^^ b6§i Had 
Factor flOTWff ma ahd 
roughly fqtiaV. Major cbnclusiotfTwere 
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ibat groups of children constituted on the 
basis of teachers* ratings can be discrimi- 
nated by means of the Social Compe* 
fence Scale add the ^oblem Checklist, 
and that the rating scales discriminate 
thitdren considered well functioning 
from children considered poorly func* 
tioning or in tieed of treatment an<^ from 
children assigned to various treatment 
groups. (OW) 

ABSTRACT BOW 

EC05 056J EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Jul 72 7p. 
Denhoff, Eric 

Precurstve Factors to ICarly and Identi- 
fled Uarnii>g Disabilltks. 

EDRS not available 

Slow l.earning Child; VI9 N2 P79-S5 Jul 
1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
learning disabilities; physicians; medicat 
evaluation; identification; physical exami^ 
nations; etiology; preschool evaluation 

Outlined are prenatal and perinatal fac- 
tors contributing to later learning disabilir 
ties and the lol>) of the pediatrician in 
early identification and remediation of 
such problems. Five categories of factors 
contributing to make an infant at-risk for 
later learning disability are identified: low 
birth weight, dysmaturily, respiratory 
.distress sy^rome, high bilirubin level, 
and hemolytic syndrome. The impor- 
tance of preschool evaluation when po- 
tential learning disability is suspected ts 
stressed* but teacher/physician disparity 
in assessment is noted (the teacher as- 
sessing functions and the physician deal- 
ing in |/aihology). The physician i^ urged 
to better prepare himself to evaluate 
functions atut skills related to academic 
perfcrmance. Recommended for a pre- 
liminary screening evaluation are body 
measurements and assessment of gross 
motor skills, fine pMterned movements, 
sensory functions, sensory integration, 
and complex integration, (KW) 

ABSTRACT $0685 

EC 05 0685 EDN.A 
Publ. Date Nov 71 Hp. 
Frankcnburg, William K. and Others 
Hellability and Stability of the Denver 
Developmental Screening Test. 
EDRS not available 

Child Development: V42 N5 PI315'25 
Nov 1971 > 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
handicapped children; screening tests; 
test rcliabifity; infancy; preschool chil- 
dren; child development; Denver Devel- 
opmenial Screening Test 

The investigation evaluated tester- 
observer agreement and test retest sta- 
bility of "the Denver Developmental 
Screening TesI (DDSt) with 76 and 186 
infanU alid |^reichoo1 children* respcc- 
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billiles for other tests at comparable 
ages. The group of items witli high 
test-relesi stability contained mor/. items 
that were passable by parental repou 
than did the group of low tesi-reiest sta- 
bility items* It was concluded that the 
high tester-observer reliability and 
test*relesi stability and validity of the 
DDST, and the ease of adminstration 
and interpretation of the test make jt a 
useful tool for screening for developmen- 
tal deviations in preschool children. 
(Author/KW) 
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PubK Date Jan 72 I22p. 
Starkovich, Paul 

Two-Year Study of Northwest Region* 
al Center^s Summer Sessions for Pre* 
school. Rubella, Deat-Blhia ChUdren. 

Northwest Regional Center for 
Deaf-/Blind Children. Vancouver, Wash- 
ington \ 

Bureau of Education for the ffandi- 
capped (DHEW/OK). Washington, D. C. 

RDRSmf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child s<iv*ces; 
multiply handicapped; deaf btiiid; pre^ 
school fvaluadon; evaluation; psogram 
descriptions; summef programs; pre* 
school children; rubella 

The report describes the Summer Ses- 
sions for Preschool, Rubella/ Deaf-Btind 
Children conducted in 1970 and 1971 by 
the Northwest Regional Center for 
Deaf*Btind Children in Vancouver. 
Washington. The summer programs were 
primarily designed to evaluate preschool 
deaf-blind children in a learning and liv- 
ing situation. The report is Intended not 
only to describe the short-term evalua- 
tive programs, but also to show how a 
coordinated program may be organized* 
administered, and evaluated. Described 
are program objectives and the jeatnihg 
station concept upon which the program 
was based. The cajendar of events for 
the 1971 program is included. Detailed 
are the methods of description and eval- 
uation utilized as well as the process of 
forming recommendations for the chil- 
dren. Outlined are the objectives and 
procedures of the five learning stations 
(specialized areas of (uiiting and evalua- 
tion), which focused on communication 
skills, experience training, self help 
skills, physical development* and social 
skills. Briefly described are the residen- 
tial station and medical diagnostic and 
evaluative services. Recommendations 
deal with program extensions and im- 
proved descriptive and asscssmeni lech- 
niques. (KW) 
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youth; preschool children; early child* 
hood; conference reports; etiology; edu- 
cational diagnosis: icacliing methods; 
interdisciplinary approach; intervention; 
remedial instruction 

Directed to a muitidisciplinary audience • 
proceedings from the 1971 conference on 
disabled learners contain 1.^ articles 
about {precursors, etiology, detection* 
and management of learning problems in 
children* as well as critical evaluations of 
new methods of intervention. Four arti* 
cles on preschool development treat the 
modiftabtlity of human potential early 
brain damage arid later development, ear- 
ly language development iti the normal 
child, and followup data on predictive 
antecedents of specific Pearning disahilk 
ty. Nine discussions on problems of ear- 
ly school development consider topics 
such as the following: learning disabili- 
ties found in elementary schools, a theo- 
ry of developmenlar dyslexia, natural 
history and eleclrophyslologicai charac- 
teristics of familial language dysfunction, 
childhood aphasia, remediation/ 
prevention methods and mMt rials, a 
sequential learning approach for odlural- 
ly deprived children, effective teaching 
for young, disadvantaged children » preci- 
sion teaching, and applied txhavioral 
analysis and learning disorders. (GW) 
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nc 05 1051 >:d n.a. 

Publ. Dale Feb 73 5p. 
Woodruff, M. B. 
The Visually *A( Risk' Chlid« 
EDRS not available 

Journal of the American Optometric 
Association; V44 N2 PI 30-4 Feb 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child services: 
visually handicapped; Infants; early 
childhood; prevention: intervention; 
screening tests; Incidence 

The concept of the visually at risk child 
is said to offer a prpductiye approach to 
the early detection of visual defects by 
providing a means of discriminating chil- 
dren most likely to need the services of 
available professional personnel. 
Conditions which would place children 
visually at risk are categorized: heredity; 
prenatal disease: social and environmen- 
tal influences on the mother: pcrinalal 
conditions, stresses and traumas: postna- 
tal disease or traumatic stales: and evi- 
dent ocular or behavioral abnormality. 
Practitioners are urged to identify visual- 
ly at risk children by means of these cat- 
egories and to refer such individuals for 
vi^'ori i xaminatiops. (OW) 
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Publ. Date Apr 71 fp. 
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Pediatric Audiology: Shadow or Sub- 
stance? 

UDRS not available 

/ournal of Auditory Research: Vll N2 
PI 48-53 Apr 1^71 

Descriptors: exceptional child services: 
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Iht author cites ti lack of research on 
stages ot fK>rmal hearing development 
ami a corresponding lack of insight into 
the nature of childhood abnormalities, 
particularly communication disorders, as 
evidence of a neglect of pediatric audio!* 
ogy. Current auditory screening proce* 
dures are criticized for involving only 
gross observation of an infantas respon* 
S^S to sound which does not allow the 
examiner to say anything about the integ* 
rity of the etj^th nerve, muvh less the 
processes of hearing. Progress in pedia> 
trie audiology is said to require norma* 
tive information about normaV develop^ 
ment as a prerequisite to the design of 
clinical measures that refer quantitatively 
to 'specific coding operations and to the 
development of specific therapeutic pro- 
cedures. (OW) 
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IiKrtftScd Intracrantal Pressure In 

Children. 
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W. B. Saunders Company. 218 West 
Washington Square, Phitadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19105 ($16.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
physically handicapped i neurologically 
handicapped; neurology; anomalies; in- 
fancy; early childhood; medical evalua* 
Uon; medical treatment; textbooks 

Intended for physicians, the book pres- 
ents information about diseases which 
can produce intracranial hypertension in 
infancy and childhood and describes di- 
agnostic procedures and plans of thera- 
peutic management. Part I of the book 
considers increased intracranial pressure 
in childhood by examining headaches in 
childhood, lumbar puncture with in- 
creased intracranial pressure^ roentgeno- 
graphic signs of increased intracranial 
pressure, and transtentorial and cerebel- 
lar herniations. Part II discusses causes 
cf increased Intracranial pressure in 
childhood and examines cerebral edema, ^ 
hydrocephalus, benign intracranial hyper- 
tension (pseudotumor cerebri), lead ence- 
phalopathy, head trauma, and brain ab- 
scess. Intracranial tumors in childhood 
are considered In Part III which discuss- 
es clinical signs and diagnostic assess- 
ment; posterior fosta tumors; tumors in 
ihe region of the pineal gland; parapitui* 
tary, pituitary, and hypothalamic tumors; 
cerebral hemisphere tumors; congenital 
tumors; and miscellaneous tumors. (DB) 
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prediction; diagnostic tests; evaluation; 
test reliability; test validity 

Reported were results of a project which 
assessed the diagnostic value of instru- 
ments used for the early detection of 
children with potential learning disabili- 
ties. Seventeen samples of 4*, 5-, and 
6-year-old children were employed, with 
the smallest sample including 60 children 
and the largest sample Involving 400 chil- 
dren. Instruments such as the following 
Were evaluated: the five subtests of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Inteliigencet the group and indi- 
vidual form of the Bender Gestalt Test 
and the Frostig Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception. The predictive ability 
of the Bender Gestalt Test, the Frostig 
Developmental Test* the Wepman Test 
of Auditory Discrimination, and the Illi- 
nois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
were found to be the most disappointing. 
It was reported that two subtests, (infor- 
mation and vocabulary), of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children accom- 
plished almost as much predictively as 
the full IQ test. Recent project efforts 
were reported to have focused on diag* 
nosing the teaching envirnoment rather 
than investigating the student's current 
status. (GW) 
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Preventing Lead Poisoning in Chkl- 
dren. 

BDRS not available 

Children Today; V2 Nl P2-6. 36 Jan-Feb 
1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
special health problems; infancy; early 
childhood; prevention; urban environ- 
ment; identification; public health; Lead 
Poisoning 

Discussed is the prevention of lead poi- 
soning in young children I- to 6-years of 
age. Lead poisoning Is said to be most 
prevalent among children living In urban 
slum housing, and is reported to lead to 
mental retardation, cerebral palsy, con- 
vulsive disorders, kindness, learning 
defects, behavior disorders, kidney dis- 
eases, and Other handicaps. Stressed is 
the importance of identifying children 
early iri the stage of undue !ea<l absorp- 
tion. It is reported that up to 40% of 
preschool chlldreri living in high risk 
areas have \kitt\ found to have blood 
levels of 40 ug/lOO ml ormort, Noii^d is 
that childhood lead poisoning Is not con- 
fined to inner' city areas; Othijr sources 
of Icacif exposure arii said to Include 
street dust, soil, Improperly glaited e^rih- 
^aware, eva]^rat^d milk> the patnt coat- 
ing on p<fl^il$fto6ihpai1<!i tubes; afid the 
ink used by soMe' jfrlnlerL Amoftg the 
recommendations gjvef are th^ expah- 
sion of screening aivJ lr«affS4Kr^P>0- 

of le^d f^imrOT tim^^^ 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
special health problems; Infancy; eating 
habits; screening tests; test reliability; 
Phenylketonuria 

No relationship between the phenylalan^ 
ine content of the feedings prior to the 
phenylketonuria (PKU) screening test 
and a positive test result could be dem- 
onstrated In a study of hospital records 
of 68 phenylketonuric« 14 atypical, and 
26 hyperphenylalaninemic infants. 
Infants* mean age at testing was 62,8 « 
hours. The median intake before testing 
was 383 milligrams (mg) of phenylalanine 
with a range of 0 in five cases to over 
3,000 mg for two late tested Infants. One 
quarter of the infants with positive tests 
had ingested less than 200 mg of pheny- 
lalanine, white only one of the il with 
negative tests had less than 200 g. The 
missed cases were represented at each 
intake interval, and Intakes ranged from 
174 to 1.326 nig phenylalanine. Screening 
test results rartged frprft 1 to 40 mg/lOO 
milliliter (ml) with w(d( variation at all 
intervals of phehylalanlne intake ^ There 
was a gradual increase in mean levels 
from 7.1 mg/lOO ml in the group with 
least intake to 13.0 for those having the 
most. This increase was attributable 
mainly to the PKUs whose mean levels 
were higher than those of the atyplcals 
and hypers at all Intake intervals, and 
went much higher with tncreascc? intake. 
Serial tests on 20 infants who had repeat 
testing in the first few days of life when 
feeding was documented demonstrated 
the rapid rise in serum levels in PKUs as 
feeding continued in contrast to the atyp- 
lcals and hypers vyho showed only slight 
increases during this period. The authors 
concluded there is no evide'J^ce that 
missed cases are significantly related to 
feeding protein or eariy testing in routine 
PKU screening of the newborn infant, 
(Author) 
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Sensory Stimulation and the Blind In- 
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Exposure to a rich envlronfri^nt of sen- 
sory stimulation \i M to b2 necessary 
for the bKysicAl, piychologtcal. social, 
and Intejtecjul 
infantl 




towarJ ihe child: establhbment of a cur- 
riculum of sensory input; and profession- 
at assistance tor parents attempting to 
meet the developmental needs of the 
Mind infants and preschool chl ren. 
Roles of teachers and pediatricians are 
discussed briefly. (OW) 
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KDRS not available 

Journal of the Association for the Study 
of Perception; V8 Nl P26-32 Spr 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
handicapped children; early childhood 
education; educational trends; identlfica* 
tion; intervention; prevention 

The analysis of trends in early childliOod 
education stresses the importance of 
mental development during the early 
chltdhood period, examines the distribu- 
tion of Intelligence, recommends early 



Identification and intervention with hand- 
icapped children, emphasizes the imppr* 
tance of parent involvement, considers the 
effects of differing among professionals, 
and reports on a new niinols law which 
re<]uires that special educational services 
be provided for all handicapped children 
between the ages of 3 and 21 years. Early 
identification and appropriate intervention 
is thought to prevent later problems in Ihe 
areas of social, physical, emotional, or 
mental development. (DB) 
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